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suppose, buy it for a Spot-the-Composer 
party game for your friends—and you must 
have very extraordinary friends if they know 
all the answers. And you might just buy it 
because you’re feeling adventurous and 
want something out-of-the-way. There are 
other reasons ; the piano quality is the best 
I have heard for some time, and the playing 
is stupendous. I know nothing of Mr. Katz, 
except that I’d like to hear him tackle a 
concerto. And the music? Well, the 
Khachaturian was hardly worth recording, 
but everything else is enjoyable. Working 
backwards, there’s a big sombre Shosta- 
kovitch prelude, a delicious trifle by 
Prokofiev, and a fabulously beautiful noc- 
turne by Fauré dating from the 1890s, the 
best music on the record. The Enesco Suite 
occupies the whole of the first side. It is an 
early work written about the turn of the 
century, and its four movements are entitled 
Toccata, Sarabande, Pavane and Bourrée. Any 
fears you may entertain that there will be 
a Ye-Olde flavour are groundless ;_ these 
titles are quite without significance. The 
music is impressionistic, with suggestions 
here and there of Debussy, and, in the 
Pavane, of Granados’s “‘ Lover and the 
Nightingale ”’. 

Enesco is remembered most often today 
as the teacher of Menuhin, and though he 
concentrated on the violin and composing, 
this astonishing man was also a fine pianist ; 
in fact he broadcast the middle movements 
of this suite on one of the last occasions he 
visited this country some six or seven years 
ago. He is, I think, greatly under-rated as 
a composer, and there is not nearly enough 
of his music in the catalogue today. 
Menuhin recorded a violin sonata on 78s, 
and Lipatti a piano sonata on LP that is 
still obtainable. The Octet and First 
Symphony would be worth digging out, and 
the composer’s widow (who happens to be 
a Princess) is said to have a third symphony 
that has never been performed. This early 
piano suite, though interesting, scarcely 
does him justice ; each movement is an 
unconscionable time ending, with far too 
many tonic chords, and some of it is not 
very original. But only a potentially great 
composer could have written the gravely 
beautiful Pavane. R.F. 


CHORAL AND SONG 
BACH. Cantatas. “Brich dem Hungrigen 


dein Brot”, BWV39: “Herr, gehe 
nicht ins Gericht’’, BWV105. 
Gunthild Weber (soprano), Lore 
Fischer (contralto), Helmut Krebs 
(tenor), Herman Schey (bass), Berlin 
Motettenchor, Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Fritz Leh- 
mann. D.G.G. Archive APM14080 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Cantata, BWV39: 
Artists as above 
Cantata, BWV105: 
oldike 


(9/56) AP13003 


(12/57) ALP1528 

In my review of the ten-inch disc of the 
first of these two cantatas I found that Lore 
Fischer and the chorus and orchestra were 
excellent, but that neither Gunthild Weber 
nor Herman Schey were satisfactory in their 
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arias ; she sang in a “ hasty and breathy ” 
kind of way and he sounded “ too hurried 
and jerky ”. Both artists do much better in 
Herr, gehe nicht ins Gericht (** Lord, enter not 
into wrath ”’) which comes into competition 
with the H.M.V. disc issued last December. 
This was a good and well-recorded per- 
formance, with Ruth Guldback singing 
beautifully in the wonderful aria ‘‘ Thoughts 
fearful and daunting ’—which is accom- 
panied only by oboe, violins and viola, but 
no ’cellos or continuo—and with a good 
realisation of the equally wonderful con- 
cluding chorale in which Bach gradually 
depicts the calming of the agitated soul 
by replacing the semiquavers in the 
accompaniment (recalling the accompani- 
ment to the soprano aria) by triplet and 
then by simple quavers, tied triplets, and 
finally by crotchets. 

Fritz Lehmann adopts a slower tempo, 
which I personally prefer, in this chorale and 
also in the opening chorus than Mogens 
Woldike, and gives, in general, a more 
sensitive and imaginative treatment of the 
beautiful Cantata. The solo oboe and horn 
are more pleasing in tone, the orchestral 
playing is of superior quality, and Bach’s 
own markings in the opening chorus, p, pp, 
and then f, within eleven bars, are more 
faithfully observed. 

The chorus, on the other hand, adopt 
the tiresome German habit of aspirating the 
florid passages in the opening number and 
are less well balanced than the Dutch 
Madrigal Choir. Gunthild Weber sings 
much more steadily than in the other 
cantata, Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brot, and 
Herman Schey is rightly more restrained 
than Bernhard S6nnerstedt in the lovely 
arioso “‘ But happy he who his Redeemer 
knows”. Helmut Krebs, also, does better 
in the tenor aria “ If my Lord Jesus only 
deigns to love me ”’, though the rhapsodic 
violin passages are a little distant, as also 
is the accompaniment to the concluding 
chorale. The other version has a better 
balance in these respects. The H.M.V. 
disc coupled this cantata with a good 
performance of Cantata No. 33, Allein zu 
dir, Herr Jesu Christ, and on its sleeve 
printed the German and English texts of 
both cantatas, with an excellent note by 
John Lade. D.G.G. give only the German 
texts on the cards enclosed. A.R. 


BRITTEN. A Boy was Born, Op. 3— 
Choral variations. Rejoice in the 
Lamb, Op. 30—Festival cantata. 
The Purcell Singers, Boys’ voices of 
the English Opera Group, Choristers 
of All Saints, Margaret Street, 
George Malcolm (organ) conducted 
by Benjamin _ Britten. Decca 
LXT5416 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

No contemporary composer has been 
more fortunate than Britten in his repre- 
sentation on records, both as to quality 
and quantity. If anything, however, the 


balance has been tipped rather more to his. 


orchestral music than to his vocal ; but the 
present issue demonstrates again that his 
technique is as phenomenal and his ear for 
original effect as striking in this medium as 
in the other. A Boy was Born is, by any 
standards, a masterpiece, and is the more 
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remarkable in that it was written at the 
age of 19, when the composer was still a 
student. Only the second of his works to 
be publicly performed, it is nevertheless 
fully mature in idiom and technique, and is 
all of a piece with his later writing. ‘There 
is a deep fervour in this Christmas cycle, 
mounting to a climax in the final Hosannas; 
and some of the invention—the incessant 
rocking figure in the Lullay variation, the 
quiet chanting on one note in Variation 3, 
the sounds of desolation in Jn the bleak mid- 
winter, with the boys’ voices caroling above 
—is of haunting beauty. There are sundry 
small changes from the printed vocal score, 
particularly in Variation 1 ; but these are 
explained by the fact that Britten revised 
the work especially in 1955 for the Purcell 
Singers, who give a splendid performance 
here—subtle, sensitive, assured and well 
balanced. The boys’ voices also are 
admirably secure and well integrated. 
Rejoice in the Lamb, a festival cantata 
written ten years later (about the same time 
as the Serenade for tenor, horn and strings) has 
never had quite the same impact, largely 
because of Britten’s eccentric choice of a 
poem by the mentally unhinged Christopher 
Smart. In its simple piety, however—the 
poet sees God in everything, in his pet cat, 
in a mouse, even in his own madness—it 
is strangely moving; and if the incon- 
sequence of the text results in too sectional 
a musical form, Britten at least produces 
some splendid moments—ihe 7/8 song of 
praise, the ‘‘ madness” section, and the 
Purcellian Hallelujahs, for example. Once 
again the composer extracts a first-rate 
performance from his forces, and a special 
word of praise is due to the boy soprano, 
Michael Hartnett. L.S. 


Air: 
Air: 


HANDEL. Alexander’s Feast. 
“War, he sung”. Samson. 
“Total eclipse!”. Semele. Air: 
*“Where’er you walk”’. Judas 
Maccabaeus. Recit.: ‘ Thanks to 
my brethren”; Air: ‘* How vain is 
man’. Joshua. Recit.: “* So long 
the memory ” ; Air: ** While Kedron’s 
brook”. Jephtha. Recit.: “‘ Deeper, 
and deeper still”’; Air: “ Waft her, 
angels”. Acis and Galatea. Air: 
“Would you gain”. Jephtha. Air: 
** For ever blessed’. Judas Macca- 
baeus. Recit.: ‘“‘ My arms!” ; 
Air: “ Sound an alarm!”. Richard 
Lewis (tenor), London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent. H.M.V. ALPI575 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

A record of Handel arias made by one 
of our best and most versatile singers is very 
welcome, and the more so because they 
have been intelligently selected. Familiar, 
even hackneyed, pieces like “Sound an 
alarm ” and “ Where’er you walk” have 
been interspersed with arias that we rarely 
have a chance of hearing unless the Third 
Programme gives us a complete performance 
of the work from which they come. 

Compared with Purcell, Handel is 
insensitive to both the rhythm and the 
colour of English words, yet his melodic 
writing has such breadth and strength and 
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is so well adapted to expressing the simple 
emotional burden of each aria that a 
recital of this kind is not in fact at all 
monotonous. Not, that is, as far as Handel’s 
contribution is concerned. Unfortunately 
the accompaniments have all been inflated 
to Brahmsian dimensions, with the recita- 
tives orchestrated and the arias reorches- 
trated. I know that there are a lot of 
people who will not be bothered by this, 
but nevertheless it does matter. Handel’s 
accompaniments are generally speaking 
“thin ” for the very good reason that he 
wishes to concentrate all attention on the 
voice ; provide a cushion of orchestral 
plush for the voice to rest on and you run 
the serious risk of smothering its indivi- 
duality, quite apart from the fact that the 
music’s athletic energy tends to get weighed 
down by a sort of middle-aged spread. 
That happens here on more than one 
occasion, but Handel’s oratorios are not so 
well represented in the catalogue that we 
can afford to be too choosy. jJ.N 


HAYDN. The Creation. Teresa Stich- 
Randall (soprano), Anton Dermota 
(tenor), Anny Felbermayer 
(soprano), Frederick Guthrie (bass), 
Paul Schoeffler (bass-baritone), 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera conducted by Mogens 
Woldike with Franz Holletschek 
(cembalo). Vanguard PVL7039-40 
(two 12 in., 79s. 11d.). 

Markevitch (2/56) DGM18254-6 
is new issue of The Creation contains 

the whole work on two discs as compared 
with the three taken by D.G.G. (which had 
short measure on three sides). It also has 
different singers for the parts of Adam and 
Eve, these being taken in the previous issue 
by Irmgard Seefried and Kim Borg, who 
sang Gabriel and Raphael in the first two 
parts of the oratorio. They did their skilful 
best to disguise their identities but it is 
really better to use two other artists in the 
third part of the work. I reviewed the 
D.G.G. issue at some length when it came 
out and thought it embodied a performance, 
allied to a very good recording, that would 
not easily be surpassed. Nor has it been! 
but there are many virtues in the new and 
more economical version. 

The orchestral playing is good, if less 
distinguished than that of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, but the detail in the 
wonderful Representation of Chaos is less 
clear than in the D.G.G. and the chording 
not always unanimous. Mogens Woldike 
gives a less poetic, less buoyant account 
of the beautiful score. It hasn’t the feeling 
Markevitch got into it of the wonder and 
mystery of the creation of the world, of its 
springtime freshness: it is all a little stolid. 
** And there was light” is not so thrilling 
an outburst, nor are the marvellous 
pictures of the sun and moon so sensitively 
painted, and so forth, as in the other 
performance: but if not so outstanding as 
the other it is far from being negligible and 
will, I think, give much pleasure. Méiss 
Stich-Randall, whom I suggested sang like 
an angel in my review elsewhere of Haydn’s 
“* Nelson ” Mass, is here cast as an angel 
but has to compete with Miss Seefried at 
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her very best, also singing like an angel and 
putting more into the words. Her singing 
of “‘ With verdure clad’ has that added 
touch of freshness the other artist does not 
quite give us, pure and lovely though her 
tone is. In the same way though Anton 
Dermota has a finer voice than Richard 
Holm he is not so poetically attuned an 
Uriel, and Frederick Guthrie, so excellent 
in the Mass, is far outclassed for variety, 
weight of tone, and feeling for the words, 
by Kim Borg. In fact I do not think I 
praised Mr. Borg sufficiently in my D.G.G. 
review for his fine singing. 

Anny Felbermayer, a more submissive 
Eve than Irmgard Seefried, sings charm- 
ingly, and Paul Schoeffler is an excellent if 
somewhat mature Adam. 

Both choruses are good, the Vienna 
State Opera are a little firmer in tone than 
St. Hedwigs. 

The Vanguard recording has a good 
acoustic and balance and compares quite 
favourably with the D.G.G. 


HAYDN. Missa Solemnis in D minor 
“Lord Nelson’ Mass. Teresa 
Stich-Randall (soprano), Elizabeth 
Héngen (alto), Anton Dermota 
(tenor), Frederick Guthrie (bass), 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera conducted by Mario 
Rossi. Vanguard PVL7071 (12 in., 
39s. 114d.). 


This is a really splendid performance of 
Haydn’s ** Nelson ” Mass and it leaves one 
with no regrets for the deletion of the Nixa 
disc of the work. The recording is spacious 
—it is also a bit bass-heavy—and the 
singing of soloists and chorus deserves the 
warmest praise. If someone had told me 
that an angel had descended from Heaven 
to sing the soprano solo I should have 
believed them, so lovely is Teresa Stich- 
Randall’s performance of her part. Her 
slight air of detachment is in place here and 
her beautiful phrasing and sense of reverence 
are an object lesson to all sopranos, who 
undertake this kind of work. She is always 
in the middle of every note and her tone is 
unfailingly beautiful. 

Frederick Guthrie is a new name to me, 
revealing in the “ Qui tollis”’ of the Gloria 
a very sympathetic quality of voice, a bass 
with fine and resonant low notes and a free 
upper register. Elizabeth Héngen and 
Anton Dermota are both admirable and 
these four make a well balanced quartet. 
The chorus, though weak in the contralto 
and tenor departments, are good and fully 
enter into the spirit of the work. 

The orchestral accompaniment is well 
played, though I should have liked more 
shining trumpet tone and better defined 
timpani. 

There are some remarkable strokes of 
imagination in this dramatic Mass, the 
*‘ miserere nobis”, in octaves, for the 
chorus in “Qui tollis”? and, which Beet- 
hoven must have noted when he composed 
his Missa Selemnis, the dwelling on “ Et” 
in the Credo: “Et resurexit”, “Et in 
Spiritum Sanctum ”’, etc. 

Mario Rossi gets a fine crescendo at the 
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moving opening of the Sanctus and shows 
himself an able and sensitive interpreter of 
the work. 

I found this performance most enjoyable, 
even thrilling; the memory of Stich- 
Randall’s exquisite singing will long remain 
with me. A.R. 


MONTEVERDI. Hor ch’el ciel e la 
terra. Lasciatemi morire. Zeffiro 
torna (Giaccona). Arde. Chimé, 
dov’e il mio ben. Chiome d’oro. 
Il ballo dell? ingrate (excerpts). 
Amor (Lamento della Ninfa). Ecco 
mormorar Donde. Nadia Bou- 
langer with vocal and instrumental 
ensembles H.M.V. COLH20 (12 in., 
4ls. 84d.). Recorded February, 1937. 

For years I have dreaded that I might 
break one of my treasured 78’s of these 
Monteverdi pieces and be unable to replace 
it: but the dread is removed by this most 
welcome transfer which, without fear, one 
can carry about to play at lectures or 
friends’ houses—and even lend it to friends! 
—with the hope of introducing more people 
to wonderful music superbly performed. It 
is indeed true that the original issue, 
though never put out on the general lists 
in this country, was a potent factor in 
drawing attention to the greatness of 
Monteverdi. Since 1937 performances of 
the Vespers have aroused enormous interest, 
furthered by two recordings, and a number 
of other pieces have been recorded: but 
we badly need a representative collection of 
the church music (the four-part Mass has 
been very well done by the Amsterdam 
Motet Choir under Felix de Nobel) and the 
magnificent opera L’Incoronanzione della 
Poppea which Walter Goehr recorded some 
years ago (both these last works have long 
been available in America) and many more 
of the madrigals. 

Nadia Boulanger used a piano, not—as 
in her latest disc (Brunswick AXTL1015) 
a harpsichord for the continuo: but how- 
ever shocking this may be to musicologists 
she plays with such sensitivity and such a 
vital sense of rhythm that the anachronism 
can well be forgiven. Her singers were a 
devoted and most accomplished group 
wholly responsive to her genius and eager 
to give her the best they could. (I had the 
privilege of supervising some recordings 
they made for a B.B.C. broadcast under her 
direction and it was an_ unforgettable 
experience). Everything on the disc is 
treasureable, but, the highlight for me is the 
six-part madrigal Hor che’l ciel e la terra, 
a picture, as it begins, of a still night, the 
stars shining, the sea silent. This is con- 
veyed by a long succession of chords with 
hardly a change of harmony. The silence is 
broken by the lover’s cry as he lies sleepless, 
racked by thoughts and desires—this time 
there is a dramatic sequence of chords up 
the scale suddenly dropping to the poignant 
cadence at “‘ piango ” (“ I weep ”’). Monte- 
verdi then gives us, wonderfully, a simul- 
taneous presentation of the lover’s emotions, 
those same dramatic chords punctuating 
the lover’s plaint: this is sung by two 
tenors, the chords by the remaining voices. 
In the next section the war raging within 
him breaks out in jagged phrases and only 
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. 
() E Sir Adrian Boult conducting the 
PHILHARMONIC PROMENADE 


ORCHESTRA 


= a * 
Franz von | 
Suppe: Overtures—1. Light Cavalry; 2. Poet and 


Peasant; 3. Boccaccio; 4. Fatinitza; 5. Morning, 
Noon and Night In Vienna; 6. Beautiful Galathea 


conducting the nxa NIXA 12” L.P. NCL 16012 
(39/11}¢. ine. P. Tax) 


HALLE ORCHESTRA 5 a 








Waldteufel: The Skaters’ Waltz, Op. 183 Rafael Druian (Violin) 
Lehar: Gold and Silver Waltz, Op. 79 - 
PYE 7’ E.P. CEC 32005 John SIMMS ¢:...) 


oe aa Bloch: Violin Sonata No. 1 7 


Violin Sonata No. 2 (“Poeme Mystique ’’) 
Karl Haas conducting the MERCURY 12” L.P. MRL 2501 
(39/13$¢. inc. P. Tax) 


LONDON BAROQUE ENSEMBLE 
Richard St : Suite in B flat, Op. : al 
a (for 13 Wind leckeemeand Rafael Kubelik conducting the 
Richard Arnell: Serenade, Op. 57 (1949) CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(for 10 Wind Instruments and Double Bass) 
Norman Miniature Quartet 


Forber Kay: py 19” Lp. CCL 30120 | 
(39/110. inc. P. Tax) 


john Addison conducting the 


PRO ARTE ORCHESTRA 


Brahms: Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68 
MERCURY 12” L.P. MRL 2563 


(39/11$4. ine. P. Tax) 








Antonio JONIGKO sircctin. 


SOLISTI di ZAGREB 


‘ 
a 
f 


John Addison: “Carte Blanche ”—Ballet Suite Rossini: Sonatas—No. 1 in G; No. 2in A 
“ The Composer Conducts ”’ Series No. 3 in C; No. 4 in B Flat 
PYE 7” EP. CEM 36007 VANGUARD 12” L.P. PVL 7037 
(12/10$4. ine. P. Tax) (39/11}4. inc. P. Tax) 
0g Idike conducting th 
Larry Adier (Harmonica) M ens Wo parades 
“Larry Adler In Concert” CHORUS and ORCHESTRA 
Roumanian Fantasy (Chagrin); Roumanian wise of the VIENNA STATE OPERA 
Kisesee)s Franz Holletschek, (Cembalo) Teresa Stitch- 
Francis Chagrin conducting the Pro Arte Oncheotm. Randall, ae n (Gobetalye , Soren . oo 
Rhapsody In Blue (Gershwin) ; Carmen Fantasy (Béze?); tenor (Uriel): Anny Felbermayer, soprano 
Bolero (Ravel); Spanish Dance (Granados); Jamaican (Eve): Frederick Guthrie, bass (Raphael): 
Rumba (Benjamin) ; Paul Schoeffler, bass-baritone (Adam). 
Eric Robinson conducting the Pro Arte Orchestra - Haydn: The Creation (Die Schépfung) 
PYE 12” L.P. CCL 30125 Two VANGUARD 12” L.P.’s. 
(39/11$4. ine. P. Tax) Van VUNaAaY ye cw gene P. Tax) 
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The tranquil ripple of the Water Music, or the splash as this 
flautist flounders in the pond. The classiest classic, or the 
squiffiest skiffie. Record any sound on the Elizabethan and it will 
play back all of it, and nothing but. All the facility, fun and 





economy of a good tape recorder, 
plus Elizabethan extras, hi-fi 
quality, handsome looks and 4 
excellent value, with even the [A cl 
Essex only 75 gns. Sturdy, re- 
liable, the Elizabethan never 
dips its oar, and if you go to your 
dealer toinspectit,you too willgo 
overboard for the Elizabethan. 
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FOR SOUND, NATURALLY 
For FREE illustrated literature, please let us have 
your name and address 
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Oldchurch Road, Romford, Essex Tel: Romford 62366/7 
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String Quartet in A flat major, Op. 105 
Smetana Quartet 
LPM 227 


ROSETTI 


Concerto in D major for Flute and Orchestra 
Conductor : Martin Turnovsky 


STAMIC 


Concerto in G major for Flute and Orchestra, 
Op. 29 
Conductor : Vaclay Neumann 
JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL (flute) and the Prague 
Chamber Orchestra 

LPV 321 


FIBICH 


SARKA, Opera in 3 Acts 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the Prague 
National Theatre 
Conductor : Zdenek Chalabala 
LPV 154/156 


MARTINU 


Sonata No. 3 for Violin and Piano 

ALEXANDER PLOCEK (violin) 

JOSEF PALENICEK (piano) 
LPM 301 


BRIXI 


Concerto No. 1 in F major for*®Organ and 
Orchestra 

MIROSLAV KAMPELSHEIMER (organ) and 
the Prague Symphony Orchestra. 

Conductor : Ladislav Sip 


HANDEL 


Concerto No. 4 for Organ and Orchestra, Op. 4 
JIRI REINBERGER (organ) and the Prague 
Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor : Vaclay Neumann 

LPV 289 


Rumanian Folk Songs and Dances 
** Barbu Lautaru ’” Popular Ensemble 
LPM 287 


Obtainable through the trade from : 
Messrs. Appletons Ltd., Duwe (Wholesale) Ltd., 
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the thought of her whom he loves brings him 
peace. In utter contrast to this night piece 
(which comes from the Eighth Book of 
Madrigali guerrieri et amorosi) is Ecco mormorar 
onde, the only true madrigal (from the 
Second Book) in the collection, an enchant- 
ing picture of dawn, in five voices, which, 
as with the rest, I must reluctantly forbear 
to describe in detail. 

Another contrast is provided by Ohime, 
dov’e il mio ben (*‘ where is my heart’s joy? ”’) 
sung by two tenors, another lover’s 
complaint (with a bass improbably borrowed 
with a Spanish folksong “‘ Look after the 
cows for me ’’, and much used by sixteenth 
century composers) and the adorable and 
joyous Chiome d’oro (‘* Tresses of gold ’’) 
for two tenors, two violins, and continuo 
(buoyantly played by Nadia Boulanger) 
which has a most engaging ritornello melody. 
Both these pieces come from the Seventh 
Book. Lasciatemi morire (‘‘ Let me die ’’) is 
a five-part version of Ariana’s famous 
lament, the only surviving fragment of 
Monteverdi’s opera of that name: the 
harmonic clash in the opening bar has lost 
none of its poignance. Amor, for soprano 
solo, two tenors, bass, and continuo, is 
another lament, a very moving one, by a 
deserted nymph and Ardo, for two tenors 
and continuo, a passionate love song with 
many sudden changes of mood. Both these 
are from the Eighth Book. Zeffiro torna, for 
the same forces, from the Ninth Book, con- 
trasts the joyousness of spring with the 
lover’s melancholy and is cast in the form 
of a chaconne. 

The remaining piece is an extract from 
Il ballo delle Ingrate which was intended to 
remind the ladies in the audience of the 
fate that awaited them if they proved hard- 
hearted in love. Meant to amuse, it strikes 
us today as serious and moving. 

The singing of all these pieces, under 
Nadia Boulanger’s inspired direction, shows 
a rare feeling for the marriage of word and 
tone, for musicianly phrasing and melodic 
line drawing, and a complete identification 
with the changing moods of this highly 
emotional music. It is a constant joy to hear. 

H.M.V. have reprinted the excellent 
pamphlet of notes, with Italian and English 
texts, compiled by J. A. Westrup for the 
original issue, and now completed with an 
essay on Nadia Boulanger by Doda Conrad 
and a picture of her with her singers, which 
however does not include Paul Derenne. 
Jean Cocteau’s tribute to Mlle Boulanger is 
reproduced in his own writing. A.R. 


SCHUBERT. Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, 
D.965. Rita Streich (soprano), 
Heinrich Geuser (clarinet), Michael 
Raucheisen (piano). D.G.G. 
EPL30288 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

The Shepherd on the Rock lasts about eleven 
minutes, which is an awkward length for 
recording. The old double-sided 12-inch 
versions—Elisabeth Schumann, Ria Ginster, 
Margaret Ritchie—were cut. Margaret 
Ritchie’s later performance, on a 10-inch 
IP recital, H.M.V. DLP1121 (which for 
Some unaccountable reason has four bars 
missing), involves the acquisition of two 
other Schubert songs as well, and four 
iaydn canzonets (worth getting, though). 
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On the EP, of course, we have to turn over. 
D.G.G. have simply divided the song in the 
middle, with a slightly disconcerting ‘‘fade”’ 
effect before the break. 

Miss Streich misinterprets the opening 
section, making it too dramatic, too “‘artful’’, 
She holds back on each of the yodelling 
skips of a tenth, so that the fresh gaiety of 
the scene is lost. When she sings “‘ und singe, 
und singe ”’, one feels that she is vccalising 
carefully to a highly critical Wigmore Hall 
audience, not caroling gaily from her high 
rock. The G minor central section is far 
more successful, with a really beautiful 
phrase-curve on “einsam bin”, and a 
sweet high B. The allegretto final section is 
spoilt because at the start the performers 
play about with the tempo, instead of 
letting the phrases bubble out gaily and 
freely ; and Miss Streich misses several 
points in the final pages by ignoring the 
careful and numerous dynamic indications. 
It doesn’t seem to have struck her that the 
return, after the climax, to B flat and “‘ der 
Frihling willkommen ”’ can sound magical 
when it is really breathed pp, as Schubert 
wished. 

On the other hand she has the voice for 
the song, a sweeter, sure, more beautiful one 
than Miss Ritchie’s. The clarinettist is a 
slightly dull player, the pianist discreet and 
well balanced. The front of the cover 
consists of a horribly unflattering photo- 
graph of this attractive soprano, and the 
back of advertisement for other EPs, in a 
space which would have been ample for 
printing text and translation. A.P. 


VIVALDI. Gloria in D major. O qui 
caeli terraque. Stabat Mater. 
Friederike Sailer (soprano), Mar- 
garete Bence (contralto). Pro 
Musica Choir and Orchestra, 


Stuttgart, conducted by Marcel 
Couraud. Vox PL10390 (12 in., 
41s. 9d.). 
Gloria in D: 


Paris Cons., Jouve (10/56) DTL93080 


Vivaldi’s importance as a composer of 


instrumental music is often grossly over- 
stressed, to the disadvantage of his choral 
and vocal music, which is rarely performed 
though much of it is of excellent quality. A 
second recording of the Gloria in excelsis was 
certainly overdue, for the Ducretet-Thomson 
disc, however admirable as an introduction 
to this splendid piece, had various major 
faults, even apart from the Casella tran- 
scription, which sometimes does violence to 
Vivaldi’s text. The Ducretet-Thomson per- 
formance was given by French soloists, 
chorus and orchestra, conducted by André 
Jouve ; in the new Vox disc it is once again 
a Frenchman, Marcel Couraud, who is in 
charge, but this time the resources are 
entirely German. 

From the technical point of view, the new 
recording is a great improvement, for the 
acoustic is more spacious and both chorus 
and orchestra more forward than they are 
in the Paris recording. The Stuttgart Pro 
Musica Choir have good tone and style, 
some of which may be due to Couraud’s 
influence, for he is a choir-trainer of high 
repute. A minor blot on the balance of both 
recordings is the usual “ staggered ” effect 
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of recorded choirs: loud sopranos, moder- 
ately loud contraltos, feeble tenors, and 
inaudible basses. This is not the fault of 
those singing, but merely of the recording. 

Jouve uses the Casella version of Vivaldi’s 
score, while Couraud goes back to the 
original. His performance gains in clarity 
as well as in authenticity, and in general 
his tempi are convincingly sensible. His open- 
ing ‘‘Gloria”’ is steadier than Jouve’s, and 
the trumpet-playing is of superior quality, 
for his players are evidently using the bright 
D major trumpets for which the work was 
written. The Parisian trumpet tone is 
thicker and less agile than that produced by 
the classical instruments, and consequently 
Jouve’s first movement is not an unqualified 
SUCCESS. 

The roles are reversed, tempo-wise, in 
*“*Et in terra pax”, for Couraud moves 
his chorus along where Jouve lets them sag 
rather half-heartedly. The duet for soprano 
and contralto which follows is unfortunately 
not good in either recording. Jouve’s 
soprano, Pierrette Alarie, has a bright voice 
and an intelligent manner of singing, but 
her partner, Marie-Thérése Cahn, possesses 
a far from pleasant timbre. In the Vox 
version, it is the soprano, Friederike Sailer, 
who is at fault, though the contralto, 
Margarete Bence, is acceptable. Sailer 
appears to have no pronounced ideas about 
such essentials as beauty of tone, care in 
phrasing and breathing, and clarity of 
diction. 

‘“‘ Gratias agimus”’, with the following 
fugue on “ Propter magnam_ gloriam 
tuam ”’, is fairly well sung by both choruses, 
but once again the lack of tone from the 
men is a great disadvantage in general 
balance. In the Casella version adopted by 
Jouve, “‘ Domine Deus” (a soprano solo) 
has for its obbligato instrument an oboe, 
with plucked string accompaniment. The 
tempo is far too slow for a pastorale, as is 
demonstrated by Couraud’s performance, 
in which the obbligato is correctly assigned 
to a violin. The chorus, ‘‘ Domine fili”’, 
is taken too quickly by Jouve: Couraud’s 
tempo is considerably nearer the mark. 

The next section is appallingly caricatured 
in Casella’s transcription, with monstrous 
’cellos and basses accompanied by a wheezy 
organ, and a contralto singing “‘ Domine 
Deuth, Agnuth Dei, Filiuth Patrith ”. This 
is almost as painful as the Vox soprano’s 
almost unintelligible utterance of an earlier 
section beginning with similar words, here 
sounding something like ‘“‘ omi. e eus”’. 
The same defects are to be found in the last 
contralto solo (“Qui sedes”) in the 
Ducretet-Thomson disc, and though Mar- 
garete Bence makes a better attempt, she 
tends to push the notes out as if by main 
force. 

In the Vox performance, the harpsichord 
continuo is both audible and reasonably well 
played, though organ continuo would have 
been more appropriate. The orchestral 
playing is not exactly refined, but it is of fair 
quality and perfectly adequate for accom- 
panying choruses. This is undoubtedly the 
better performance and recording of the two 
now available, and with a really good 
soprano it might well have been in the 
first class. 
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The soprano is the cause of the trouble in 
a work described baldly as Motetto a canto, 
which simply means “ motet for soprano 
voice”. I tried to discover the true title 
of the piece by listening to Friederike Sailer, 
but after several attempts to deduce the first 
few words I gave up, and only after consult- 
ing a catalogue of Vivaldi’s works did I find, 
by a process of elimination, that the words 
were O qui caeli terraeque. This voice is harsh 
and unpleasant, and the intonation is 
insecure. Margarete Bence, singing a 
dramatic Stabat mater (taken, like the 
previous motet, from the Giordano manu- 
scripts in the National Library, Turin), seems 
almost first-rate by comparison. But both 
she and Couraud make heavy work of this 
fine piece: there is insufficient variation in 
colour and dynamic to make a really 
attractive impression on the listener. 

To sum up, this record is probably worth 
having for the Gloria, with Stabat mater as a 
good runner-up, and O qui caeli terraeque 
poor filler. D.S. 


WILLIAM BYRD AND HIS AGE. My 


Sweet Little Darling (Byrd). Buy 
New Broom (Whythorne). Gui- 


chardo (Anon.). What Booteth 
Love ? (Corkine). Fantasia in 
G minor for viols (Byrd). Ah, Silly 
Poor Joas (Anon.). Ye Sacred 
Muses (Byrd). Lullaby, My Sweet 
Little Baby (Byrd). Ina Merry May 
Morn (Nicholson). Pandolpho (Par- 
sons). Fantasia in G major for 
viols (Ferrabosco). Come, Pretty 
Babe (Byrd). O Death, Rock me 
Asleep (Anon.). Fantasia in F major 
for viols (Ferrabosco). Alfred Deller 
(counter-tenor), Wenzinger Consort 
of Viols of the Schola Cantorum 
Basiliensis. Vanguard PVL/7035 
(12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

Some time ago I suggested that’ Nixa 
might bring out some of the Vanguard 
Bach Guild recordings of the Deller Con- 
sort, singing English madrigals and litur- 
gical works by Thomas Tallis. Although 
these discs, which have been enthusiastically 
praised in America, are still not available, 
we must be grateful for one excellent disc 
in the same series: a selection of songs for 
solo voice and quartet of viols, admirably 
performed by Alfred Deller and_ the 
Wenzinger Consort of Viols. The balance 
between voice and consort is very nicely 
controlled, and there is a warmth to the 
recording acoustic that is both helpful and 
welcome. Deller is well enough known as 
an exponent of Elizabethan music, to render 
superfluous any elaborate comment on his 
vocal powers, but he is especially successful 
in the tender triptych of Byrd lullabies, and 
in the pathetic Guichardo and O Death, rock 
me asleep. ‘The counter-tenor voice is not, 
of course, universally admired ; but those 
connoisseurs who have developed a taste for 
it would be well advised to hear this disc, 
buy it, and then convert as many of their 
friends as they can. 

Three composers so far unknown to our 
domestic record catalogues appear in 
Deller’s recital, and all are of the type so 
often dismissed as “ minor Elizabethans ”’. 
Thomas Whythorne is actually an important 
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figure and a very nearly first-class song 
writer. He published a collection of songs 
in 1571 (including Buy new broom, the 
earliest printed English song with viols) 
and thus bridged the yawning gap between 
the solitary song-book of 1530 and the crop 
of madrigalian publications in the last 
decade of the sixteenth century. It may 
well be that Peter Warlock’s interest in 
Whythorne’s music will be matched by a 
new interest in Whythorne’s life, for a 
manuscript autobiography has _ recently 
been found, and may soon be published. 
His song Buy new broom makes use of a 
London street-cry, skilfully extending it and 
adding a suitable accompaniment for viols. 

William Corkine is chiefly known for his 
lute songs and for the lyra viol music con- 
tained in those two delightful books (1610 
and 1612), but this song with its engaging 
refrain and light-hearted lyric shows him 
in a new light. Robert Parsons, who was 
drowned in the Trent at Newark in 1570 
might have become a major Elizabethan 
composer had he lived longer. He had an 
instinctive feeling for unusual harmonic 
effects, and enough of an artistic conscience 
not to overdo them, so that both his church 
music and secular music repays special 
study. Pandolpho is a song from a play, and 
it has certain stylistic affinities with 
Guichardo (“Come tread the paths of 
pensive pangs’’) which Fellowes claimed 
as Byrd’s work. It is however far more 
likely that Parsons was the composer—one 
has only to compare the harmonic style 
and repetition of proper names, all in the 
pathetic vein, to realize that “ operatic ” 
techniques of this kind were far removed 
from Byrd’s musical bailiwick. Deller has 
recorded the ornamented version of Pan- 
dolpho on another Vanguard disc (“ Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean Music ’’) which may 
one day be available in England, but until 
then a comparison of these two settings of 
basically the same song is unfortunately 
out of the question. 

The cuckoo call in Nicholson’s Jn a 
merry May morn is charmingly done, and the 
viols maintain a refreshingly clear tone and 
texture. Byrd’s Ye sacred muses is a musical 
elegy on the death of his teacher and friend, 
Thomas Tallis; it must date from about 
1585, only three years before Byrd’s first 
printed set of songs. Serene in its sadness, 
this touching tribute to a great man con- 
tains some of Byrd’s most deeply-feit music 
—‘* Tallis is dead, and Music dies ”’ was a 
phrase that must have been echoed by 
many an English musician of the day, for 
it was at least true to say that with the 
death of Tallis a certain type of polyphonic 
music did die, and was never again to 
return. 

I foresee confusion amongst the cata- 
loguers of gramophone records, for the 
same company has brought out two entirely 
different settings of the same lyric in two 
consecutive months. In Nixa’s “ Royal 
Music ” disc (reviewed on p. 503) O death 
rock me asleep appears as a lute song: in the 
present disc the same lyric, in a completely 
different musical setting, and with viols 
rather than lute, gives no indication of its 
different provenance. To add to the con- 
fusion, both settings are anonymous, and 
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the only way to distinguish between them 
is to mention the manuscripts in which 
they are found. The main source for the 
lute version is British Museum Add. 
Ms.15117; that for the string version is 
Add.Ms.30480-4. (There are other manu- 
scripts, but this information should suffice 
for the purposes of differentiation). 

It remains to be said that the Wenzinger 
Consort’s playing in the fantasias by Byrd 
and Ferrabosco (all excellent examples of 
consort music) is of a very high order. 
Tonally they must be the most satisfying 
consort of authentic viols ever to appear 
before the public; and tis disc will 
enhance their great reputation. DS. 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS. Sing we and 
chant it (Ballet) (Morley). This 
sweet and merry month (Madrigal) 
(Byrd). The Silver Swan (Madrigal) 
(Gibbons). Now is the month of 
maying (Ballet) (Morley). Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John (Folk Song) 
(Trad., arr. Holst, coll. Baring Gould). 
Stay Corydon (Madrigal) (Wilbye). 
Come away sweet love (Ballet) 
(Greaves). My Ladye Greensleeves 
(Trad., arr. Stone with lute acc.). I 
will give my love an apple (Folk 
Song) (Trad., arr. Mulliner). To 
shorten Winter’s sadness (Ballet) 
(Weelkes). O can ye sew cushions 
(Folk Song) (Trad., arr. Granville 
Bantock). The Turtle Dove (Folk 
Song) (Trad., arr. Vaughan Williams). 
Wassail Song (Folk Song) (Trad.. 
arr. Vaughan Williams). Eileen 
Poulter (soprano). June Wilson 
(soprano), Nellie Carson (mezzo- 
soprano), Harry Barnes (tenor). 
Lyndon Vanderpump (baritone), 
Kenneth Tudor (bass). Arranged by 
E. H. Fellowes unless otherwise stated. 
Columbia 338X1078 (12 in., 35s. 10d.). 

It is very pleasant to see the name of 

‘‘ The English Singers ” again on discs. The 

original group made gramophone history 

with their records of English madrigals and 

Byrd’s church music and, of course, by 

their “‘live”’ performances, seated at a 

round table, which gave the world, together 

with the labours of Dr. E. H. Fellowes, 
some idea of the richness of our Tudor 
heritage. The material recorded is all well 
known with the possible exception of the 

Ballet Come away sweet love by ‘Thomas 

Greaves. Four Ballets is perhaps overload- 

ing the disc with “ fa la la’s ”’, a burden that 

quickly palls, and I could wish the singers 
had been a bit more adventurous. However. 
all that they do is well done. The ensemble 
is excellent and the words are reasonably 
clear. The sopranos—and this is crucial— 
are pure and steady in tone, if a little 
uncomfortable in Wilbye’s Stay Corydon. 

The Silver Swan is very well sung. In Now 

is the month of maying the repetitions might 

have been more softly given with advantage. 

The second side of the disc is devoted to 
various arrangements of folksongs (except 
for the rather odd intrusion of Weelkes’s 

Ballet To shorten winter’s sadness) and here 

the outstanding thing is the exquisite 

performance of Granville Bantock’s arrange- 
ment of O can ve sew cushions. The solo parts 
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BELLINI 


DONIZETTI 


and also 


La Traviata 


Callas, Albanese, Savarese 
conductor : Santini. 
LPC 1246 a-b-c 


Simon Boccanegra 


Silveri, Petri, Stella, Bergonzi ; 
conductor : Molinari Pradelli. 


LPC 1231 a-b-c 


Un Ballo in Maschera 
Tagliavini, Valdengo, Curtis Verna, 


Tassinari ; 
conductor : Questa. 
LPC 1250 a-b 


Duets from La Forza del Destino 


Corelli and Guelfi 
LPC 55017 


Marta 


Tassinari, Tagliavini, Rizzieri, 


Tagliabue ; 


conductor : Molinari Pradelli. 


LPC 1254 a-b 


La Sonnambula 


Pagliughi, Tagliavini, Siepi ; 


conductor : Capuana. 
LPC 1240 a-b-c 


. La Figlia del Reggimento 


Pagliughi, Valletti, Bruscantini ; 


conductor : Rossi. 
LPC 1213 a-b 


Famous Arias 
sung by Franco Corelli 


LPV 45005 


Favourite Italian Songs 


Claudio Villa LPE 2014 


Available during May 
See your dealer now. 
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in the songs are well taken and someone, 
who is not given a credit, plays the lute 
acceptably in My Ladye Greensleeves. I 
regret the final major cadence in Michael 
Mulinar’s arrangement of J will give my love 
an apple, surely a modal tune. 

This, taken in fairly small doses, is a 
very enjoyable disc, and I hope The English 
Singers will now give us some of the greater 
madrigals at present not represented in the 
catalogues. 


MUSIC BY ROYAL COMPOSERS. 
Henry VIII: Three fantasias for 
Viols. James I of Scotland: Feudal 
Highland Reels for Musette and 
Virginals. Anon: ‘Two pieces for 
Musette and Virginals. Cosyn and 
Gibbons: Three pieces for Virginals. 
Henry VIII: Songs—Pastime with 
good company; ‘Though some say. 
Anon: Song—O death, rock me 
asleep. Anon. and Marenzio: 
Madrigals for Viols. Dowland : 
Lachrimae antiquae ; Lachrimae anti- 
quae novae; Lachrimae gementes ; 
Lachrimae tristes ; Lachrimae aman- 
tis; Lachrimae verae. The Eliza- 
bethan Players directed by Dennis 
Nesbitt. Pye CCL30121 (12 in., 39s. 
114d.). 

The cult of olde musicke, usually with 
olde instrumentys, has long been with us 
and long ago invaded the field of recorded 
music. With the advent of LPs came a new 
interest in music of early times. It is true, 
in general, to say that the playing of early 
instruments has improved, but it is doubtful 
whether, with some shining exceptions, the 
music is better understood. By the scholar, 
yes ; by the performer (who oddly enough 
prefers to regard himself as independent of 
the scholar), no. Scholars have usually 
little time for playing, and conversely 
players have no leisure to consult shelf 
upon shelf of literature that might tell them 
the answer to their problems. One would 
have thought it time for a collaboration to 
take place. There is evidence that it has 
not taken place with regard to the disc 
before us. 

The peg upon which this disc hangs is 
the word “ royal”. Its full title is “‘ Music 
by Royal Composers and from the Royal 
Music Library’. Slightly changing the 
angle of approach, we learn that it purports 
to be “‘ A Concert of Royal Music played 
by the Elizabethan Players”. So we have 
three kinds of royal: the monarchs who 
wrote music, the library of music which 
belonged formerly to those monarchs (and 
which has now been given to the nation), 
and the music about them—their births, 
marriages, and deaths, and the occasions 
of state with which they were interminably 
intermingled. A fascinating subject, indeed. 


Let us consider notes and recording 
together, and try to discover whether music 
and playing are all that we might expect, 
and how far the music has any connection 
with the various connotations of “ royal ” 
di-russed above. There is a promising 
beginning: three Fantasias by Henry VIII, 
whose court (according to the notes) “‘ led 
England in a great burst of song and dance 
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which spread throughout the kingdom and 
lasted for over a century ”’ [sic]. The music 
is tolerably well played on three viols, and 
the composer is (as far as we know) that 
wicked Tudor monarch who is said never 
to have spared a man in his anger, or a 
woman in his lust. But one wonders if 
the players spared a thought for the 
instrumentation, or cared a fig for the 
musica ficta. In the original manuscript no 
instruments are particularly specified, and 
though they might have been viols, the 
odds are that wind instruments were 
intended. Wind trios were far more 
numerous than trios of stringed instruments 
in Henry VIII’s reign. Look at the pictures 
of court functions, and you see the familiar 
group blowing away—rarely scraping—as 
for example in the beautifully illuminated 
English Chronicle by Jean de Waurin in 
the Vienna National Library. Cardinal 
Wolsey was so well off for wind players 
that Henry used to borrow them, and once 
he kept a sackbut player at work for so long 
that the man dropped dead. 

Viols, however, are a possibility ; but it 
is a great pity that the accepted modification 
of cadence notes by means of standard ficta 
rules are ignored by the players. The next 
four items are said to be a group of Highland 
Reels by James I of Scotland, who reigned 
from 1424-37. James was a dabster at the 
instruments of the orchestra, and one of his 
contemporaries described him as “ richt 
crafty in playing baith of the lute and harp” 
But there is no record of his having been a 
composer. If he did compose, he would 
have done so in the manner current 
throughout the British Isles, and no matter 
whether he wrote reels or motets they would 
have reeked of the idiom of early fifteenth- 
century music. These four reels have about 
as much to do with the fifteenth century as 
skifle has to do with a Mozart Serenade. 
They are played with gusto on a musette, 
which I find extremely unpleasant to 
listen to, especially when accompanied 
(as in this instance) by the virginals. But 
James I of Scotland didn’t know what 
virginals were, and in any case the kind of 
accompaniment they provide is uncomfort- 
ably reminiscent of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words. I would submit that this 
group is no more royal than the instru- 
ments it’s played on. 

Next we have two pieces for virginals and 
musette, which we need hardly say are 
arrangements. Neither piece has anything 
whatever to do with royalty, though the 
second is “‘ found in Queen Elizabeth’s and 
Lady Neville’s Virginal Books’. But the 
first of these two manuscripts can hardly be 
called royal, since musicians and scholars 
have been calling it The FitzWilliam 
Virginal Book for at least a century. It had 
nothing to do with Queen Elizabeth, and 
most of it was written after her death. 

The three solos for virginal are played 
straight, without any regard for contem- 
porary ornamentation, and their sole con- 
nection with royalty is that they are 
preserved in Benjamin Cosyn’s Book, which 
is part of the Royal Library’s collection of 
manuscripts. (The leaflet should have 
mentioned that the Royal Library has been 
housed in the British Museum since 1911, 
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and that permanent loan has now given 
place to bequest.) The note has twirled 
itself into knots over The Queene’s Command, 
stated to be by Orlando Gibbons. Actually 
the piece is by Cosyn, who removed 
traces of his own name with a kind of 
primitive ink-eradicator, substituting the 
name of Gibbons. The original name 
*“Cosyn’”’ can still be seen when the 
manuscript is examined under a strong 
light. Gibbons did, it is true, write a 
piece with this title beginning in the same 
way as Cosyn’s but afterwards diverging. 
The note informs us that this was “ the 
first composition for the instrument to be 
printed. It was published in 1655”. 
Actually it was not the first, but one of 
several ; and it was published first in 1612 
or 1613. The 1655 edition is the last but 
one of the unmentioned book, Parthenia. 

The two songs by Henry VIII are nicely 
performed by voice and lute, though Silvia 
Beamish could probably have coaxed her 
intonation into a more critical frame of 
mind. She is at her best in O death rock me 
asleep, whose text (not music) is said to be 
by Anne Boleyn. At the end of the first side 
come three madrigals, played by a consort 
of viols. Again their only connection with 
royalty is that they are found in a manu- 
script in the Royal Library. “‘ Although... 
originally written for voices ”’ (according to 
the note) “they were not always thus 
performed ” ; and of course the old “‘ Apt 
for Viols and Voices ”’ tag is brought in. 
Note: not viols or voices. But this per- 
formance is unashamedly instrumental, and 
though it is faintly possible that a group of 
viol players gathered around a set of Thomas 
Watson’s Italian Madrigals Englished, it is 
rather more likely that they had enough 
purely instrumental music to keep them 
busy for weeks, if not months. 

The other side of the disc is devoted to 
music by Dowland, played by a consort of 
viols. They perform well, though with 
somewhat too uncompromising a legato ; 
the treble viol’s unfretted vibrato is dis- 
tinctly twentieth-century. But by the time 
the side is half-way through, the ear gets 
tired of the heavy sound, the same unvarying 
texture, and the everlasting A minor 
impression. “‘ Lap me in soft Lydian airs ”’, 
indeed, but not without allowing some 
contrast, some variety in sonority and mode. 
This is satisfactory playing, but poor plan- 
ning. Six of the Lachrimae are performed 
though for some reason Lachrimae Coactae is 
omitted: six out of seven doesn’t make 
sense. 

Dowland wrote these pieces for five-part 
consort and lute, and though the lute part 
is not wildly independent it does have a few 
little flourishes at cadences. In this per- 
formance, the first two pavans begin with 
the strings, then suddenly, at the cadence, 
there is a little tinkle from the virginals, 
which then shuts up until the next cadence 
is reached. Apparently even the consort 
realised the silliness of this arrangement, 
for the virginal disappears for the remainder 
of the pieces, banished utterly and com- 
pletely, when it might with good effect have 
played the lute part throughout the entire 
performance. It remains to be said that 
although Dowland was harmonically adven- 
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turous, there are some discords here that are 
due to faulty editing of the material, or (in 
one or two instances) to mistakes in playing 
that were not rectified. 

All this is a great pity. Royal Music is 
basically a good idea ; but good ideas have 
to be properly worked out, and there is 
much on this disc that could be improved 
immeasurably. Little of the music, as we 
have seen, has any real connection with 
royalty, and Dowland’s publication (though 
dedicated to Ann of Denmark) is no more 
royal than many another printed book of 
that period. Elaborate comment on the 
performances is thus superfluous, for this 
disc started on the wrong foot and never 
got into step, either with itself or with the 
period it attempts unsuccessfully to oT; 


RENATA TEBALDI. Flavio (A. Scar- 
latti): ‘“‘Chi vuole inamorarsi ”’. 
Ul Sedecia, Re di Gerusalemme (A. 
Scarlatti) : “Caldo sangue”’. igi 
(Handel): ‘“ Ahi, spietata”. La 
Regata Veneziana (Rossini): 
“Anzoleta avanti la Regata” ; 
‘Anzoleta copasso la Regata” ; 
‘*‘Anzoleta dopo la Regata”’. Ridente 
la calma, K.152 (Mozart). Un moto 


do gioia, K.579 (Mozart). Vaga 
luna, che inargenti (Bellini). Per 


pieta, bell’idol mio (Bellini). M’ama 
. « e mon m’ama (Mascagni). Notte 
(Respighi). °A vucchella (Tosti). O 
luna che’ fa lume (Davico). Renata 
Tebaldi (soprano), Giorgio 
Favaretto (piano). Decca LXT5410 
(12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

Mme Tebaldi’s splendid voice makes a 
great appeal. In Puccini thrilling, in 
Verdi ever rich and secure, she has been 
the ideal heroine often enough. For this 
second collection of songs and arias, many 
of them unrecorded before and intrinsically 
interesting, there is surely a safe market. 
Those in love with the voice will buy blind 
and listen, so to say, deaf. 

But I confess to misgivings. For one 
thing Mme Tebaldi not merely wields her 
voice, there are times when she brandishes 
it at us. Her accompanist is a dull and 
over discreet partner ; his introduction to 
Bellini’s Vaga luna is comically pedestrian. 
And “ pedestrian ” is I fear the word for a 
good many of the performances all together. 
Mme Tebaldi does not miss points that 
must obviously be made. But she is far 
too ready, it seems to me, to sing along, 
trumpeting forth a sturdy line and forget- 
ting the graces. As for flexibility, she 
resorts to aspirates to get round the turns 
and staccato effects and when Rossini asks 
of her a trill, she supplies a wretched stop- 
and-go shake which would have astonished 
him. But he would have liked the spirit 
she gives to the Venetian regatta songs, 
even if he and we would have expected so 
famous a singer to make more of their 
gaiety and charm. 

Maggie Teyte in her memoirs speaks of 
an occasion when Jean De Reszke laid a 
finger on the back of her hand and said 
‘“‘ That is the weight I want”. I wish he 
could do the same for Mme Tebaldi—the 
non-stop blaze of noon-day opulence should 
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give way much more often to veiled and 
mysterious hints—as she shows she can 
well achieve at the end of Notte. But 
charm in singing many of these songs 
depends also on a perfect sense of rubato— 
with a Gerald Moore to help, what might 
not this singer of such vocal richness 
achieve ? As it is, I confess I would as 
soon hear Nan Merriman. Immense 
reserves of tone are not the point in ’A 
vuchella—what is essential surely is a smile 
in the voice. Mme Tebaldi might be 
singing Tosti in church ! 

On the other hand, she makes a noble 
effect in the spacious, elegaic arias by 
Scarlatti. The Handel too is fine in a 
monumental way. But here as so often 
the voice sounds absurdly big and near 
compared to the piano. One shouldn’t 
hear gusty intakes of breath in a recital of 
this kind. The Mozart pieces sound 
frankly dull. This golden singer could be 
presented to better advantage. P.H.-W. 


OPERATIC 


BIZET. Carmen. Toreador’s Song. 
Robert Weede (baritone). “La fleur 
que tu m’avais jetée”. Raoul Jobin 
(tenor). “C’est toi? C’est moi’. 
Risé Stevens (mezzo-sop.), Raoul 
Jobin (tenor). Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
conducted by George Sebastian. 
Fontana CFE15003 (7 in., 15s. 34d.). 

This is evidently culled from the same 

Carmen as we glimpsed in snippets by Miss 

Stevens only last month, a little record to 

which I gave qualified praise. The successor 

is less satisfactory. The recording sounds 
oddly hollow ; I could not get rid of what 

(until we were mocked out of its use—or 

found it no longer applicable) used to be 

called “ tubbiness”’. But I welcome the 
baritone, Weede, whose excellent recital of 

Verdi arias (Capitol CTL7080, now deleted), 

in spite of one sharp note, was so dramatic 

and stylish that it should have stayed more 
than a few months in the catalogues. 

Weede’s Escamillo must have been striking. 

But tenor Jobin’s Don José, though 

thoroughly competent, lacks fire and grace: 

Jon Viek-rs does a better Flower Song than 

this. ‘Ihe final duet is more spirited ; 

indeed in the case of Miss Stevens, the 
ultimate moments of defiance and death 
are—if only ashade—unintentionally comic: 

a well schooled American lady assuming the 

tigress’s snarl with some difficulty, like a 

schoolmarm’s Salome. But this duet, com- 

plete with chorus trimmings, is quite vivid. 

On the whole I think if you want Miss 

Stevens’ Carmen, though, the complete 

H.M.V. set is better. P.H.-W. 


LORTZING. Der Waffenschmied : 
** Auch ich war ein Jiingling ”’. 
NICOLAI. The Merry Wives of 

Windsor: “Als Biiblein klein”. 
Kim Borg (bass), Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Bavarian Radio 
conducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 
D.G.G. EPL30108 (7 in., 16s. 84d.) 
The preface to my libretto of Der Waffen- 
schmied describes Stadinger’s aria in glowing 
phrases: ‘‘ Both text and tune are infused 
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with a quiet sigh, a gentle melancholy, a 
sunset glow which illumines the character 
of the Armourer. The obstinacy of the old 
man seems broken, he is filled with sympathy 
and tenderness ; clearly he will no longer 
oppose his daughter’s happiness, under- 
standing as he does the longings of a young 
heart’. Once we know this, we can enjoy 
the aria more fully, for it can be seen to 
express these things. But D.G.G. present it 
*‘ cold ”’, without a word of explanation ; 
and until we have some insight into the 
character who is singing, the piece may 
seem just an agreeable, rather straight- 
forward strophic aria on the “ In the days 
of my youth ” theme. Kim Borg sings three 
of the five stanzas, feelingly, and in a 
warm, well-rounded bass. 

The Nicolai aria is from the Merry Wives 
single-disc of excerpts ; and as readers may 
remember, it is not ‘‘ Quand’ ero paggio ”’, 
but “‘ When that I was and a little tiny 
boy ”, borrowed from Twelfth Night to 
become Falstaff’s drinking song. This is also 
roundly performed, with the right touch of 
sentiment in “ The rain it raineth every 
day ’’. Both sides are finely recorded. 

A.P. 


MOZART. Idomeneo. “ Fuor del mar ”’ 
(Act 2). Don Giovanni. ‘“ Dalla sua 
pace”? (Act 1): “Il mio tesoro”’ 
(Act 2). Per pieta, non ricercate, 
K.420. La Clemenza di Tito. “Se 
all’ impero”’ (Act 2). Die Zauber- 
fléte. ‘* Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd 
schon” (Act 1). Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail. ‘‘ Constanze! O 
wie angstlich ” (Act 1): ‘“*‘ Wenn der 
Freude Thranen” (Act 2): “Im 
Mohrenland gefangen war” (Act 3). 
Cosi fan tutte. “‘ Un’ aura amorosa ” 
(Act 1). Nicolai Gedda (tenor), 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by André Cluytens. 
Columbia 33CX1528 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

This recital, from Nicolai Gedda, is 
disappointing. In the arias on the first side 

(up to the one from La Clemenza di Tito) he 

seems to be in poor voice. His singing of 

*“* Fuor del mar”’ is strained and sometimes 

unsteady in tone, with untidy runs, and he 

introduces unwanted portamento at one 
point. The orchestral accompaniment is 
the best thing here, and indeed all through 

André Cluytens draws lively and excellent 

playing from his orchestra. There is some 

odd fading in the two arias from Don 

Giovanni and ugly tone from Mr. Gedda 

when he puts pressure on it—as, for example 

at “* Morte (mi da) ” in “Dalla sua pace ”’. 

He characterises the middle part effectively 


in this aria and does fairly well, but with 


sometimes slack tone, in ‘* II mio tesoro ”’. 
The concert aria Per pieta is a very dull piece 
of music but I enjoyed the aria from the 
much abused Clemenza de Tito, and it is 
vigorously and dramatically sung, if in- 
sufficiently flexible in the florid bits. 

On the reverse the singer is in much better 
voice and I liked his account of the Seraglio 
arias, but not the one from Cosi fan tutte 
which seemed to me too loud and with, 
again, some ugly tone in places. Is this 
artist, who has done lovely things before. 
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ABL 3199 MOZART 





Mozart Organ Tour, Vol. 1. 


oom Five Festival Sonatas for Orchestra and Organ: 
ete, 1. Sonata in C, K. 329. 4. Sonata in F, K. 145. 
ER 2. Sonata in F, K. 224. 5. Sonata in C, K. 263. 

Eee 3. Sonata in C, K. 336. 

RR Six Festival Sonatas for Orchestra and Organ: 
1. Sonata in G, K. 274. 4. Sonata in D, K. 245. 
2. Sonata in D, K. 69. 5. Sonata in G, K. 241. 
3. Sonata in A, K. 225. 6. Sonata in D, K. 144. 


Camerata Academica, Salzburg, 
conducted by Bernhard Paumgartner. 





E. Power Biggs 
(Organ). 


ABL 3204 BEETHOVEN 


Violin Sonata No. 5 in F, Op. 24 (Spring). 
Violin Sonata No. 4 in A Minor, Op. 23. 
Violin Sonata No. 1 in D, Op. 12, No. 1. 


‘.Clara Haskil Arthur Grumiaux 
(Piano). (Violin). 
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Quartet No. 13 in A Minor, Op. 29. 


The Budapest 
String Quartet 


The GRAMOPHONE 
ABR 4068 SCHUBERT 





Overture: Orpheus in the Underworld. 


Overture: The Bartered Bride. 


Overture: Mignon. 
conducted by Bernhard Paumgartner. 


Overture: The Beautiful Galatea. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
Fantasia in D Minor, K. 397. 
Alice Heksch (Piano). 
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Alice Heksch (Piano). 


, OFFENBACH, SMETANA, THOMAS, SUPPE 
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ABR 4067 MOZART Piano Concerto No. 21 in C, K. 467. 
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/\ Renato Capecchi 


(Bass) 












SBR 6240 DONIZETTI 


Don Pasquale—Highlights: 
1. Prender Moglie! Petre Munteanu (Tenor). 
Renato Capecchi (Bass). 


a 2. So Anch’io La Virtu Magica. 
seit Bruna Rizzoli (Soprano). 


3. Prontaioson. Bruna Rizzoli (Soprano). 
Giuseppe Valdengo (Baritone). 


1. Signorina in tanta fretta. Bruna Rizzoli (Soprano). 
Renato Capecchi (Bass). 


2. Che Interminabile. (Servants’ Chorus). 


3. Com’e Gentil—Tornami a dir che m’ami. 
Petre Munteanu (Jenor). Bruna Rizzoli (Soprano). 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Teatro di San Carlo di Napoli, 
conducted by Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. 


NBE 11075 
BIZET, MENDELSSOHN, 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Twilight Concert in Miniature: 

Farandole from L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2. 
Scherzo from ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’. 
Waltz from Serenade for Strings, Op. 48. 
*None But The Lonely Heart. 


*Martha Lipton (Mezzo-soprano). 
The Columbia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Arthur Rodzinski. 


NBE 11079 


Sacred Songs, Vol. 1: - 

* Panis Angelicus. 
Christ in His Garden. 
Beautiful Angel. 

* My Master Hath a Garden. 


Father Sidney MacEwan. 
Charles Smart (Organ). 
* Philip Green and his Orchestra. 
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PIMOS. Tor WORE Peer 


SBR 6243 BERLIOZ 


Overture: King Lear, Op. 4. 
Overture: Les Francs-Juges, Op. 3. 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Bart. 





JOHANN 
STRAUSS 
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ABE 10031 JOHANN STRAUSS 


Overture: Die Fledermaus. 
Overture: Der Zigeunerbaron. 
The Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Bruno Walter. 
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THE POLONAISE 


will accommodate, beneath its 


twin lids : 


1. Every turntable (including 
transcription and auto-change). 


2. Every amplifier and pre-amp. 


Readers acquainted with our advertising know that we never 
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3. Every radio tuner. 
4. Almost every tape deck. 


Dimensions (overall) : 43” wide ; 
18” deep ; 19” high, plus 8” legs. 
Area of motor board 41” x 17” 
Retail price : 19 guineas (tax paid). 


make extravagant claims for our products. It is worth 
mentioning, however, that according to reports coming in 


from dealers in every part of the country about 60-90% of all 
the equipment they supply is installed in a ‘ Record Housing ’ 


cabinet—the Nordyk Hi-Fi Units in particular. Bearing 
in mind that there is hardly a hi-fi stockist where our cabinets THE NOCTURNE 
cannot be seen and purchased, this is no small testimonial 


to the value we offer. 


TWO NEW 
DESIGNS IN 


JUST RELEASED! 











will accommodate : 
1. Every turntable. 


We now have pleasure in presenting two new cabinets which we 2. Every amplifier and pre-amp. 
believe, for intelligent design, tasteful styling, and immaculate 3. Almost every radio tuner. 
finish, maintains our proud position as the leading 
manufacturers of equipment cabinets for the high fidelity 


enthusiast. 


FILL IN AND POST THE COUPON} ¢g —_ 
TO DEPT G.85 








econ> ING 


BROOK ROAD : 





BOWES PARK 7487-8 


Dimensions (overall) : 20” wide ; 
16” deep; 16” high, plus 12’ 
cabriole legs. 


Retail price : 9 guineas (tax paid). 





RECORD HOUSING - BROOK ROAD - LONDON N.22 
Please send me complete information about your HI-FI 

Furniture and the name and address of my nearest | 
stockist. 


NAME 
SEN ne a ere 
a ee ee a | 
LONDON N.22 3 NEAREST MAIN SHOPPING CENTRE..............000..cccecccceccccuuce 
cee Gua qe eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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straining his resources when lyrical singing 
is really his strong suit ? 

This disc cannot be recommended 
without strong reservations, as will have 
been seen, though there is pleasure to be 
had from it here and there. I hope the singer 
will have better luck next time. A.R. 


PUCCINI. Le Villi. 


Guglielmo Wulf Silvano Verlinghieri pe 
Anna Elisabetta Fusco (sop 
Roberto i Dal Ferro (tenor) 


Symphony Orchestra and Chorus of 
Radio-televisione Italiana, Turin, 
conducted by Arturo Basile. Cetra 
LPC1251 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

The Willis—as we meet them in the 
ballet Giselle—are not to be confused with 
** the willies ”, though the slang expression 
does mean something like being, or feeling, 
haunted and may (I am trying to check) 
have some connection. But a Villi or Willi 
(compare also The Merry Widow’s Vilja, the 
witch in the wood) is a long-established 
figure in folk legend. She and her sisters 
are the ghosts of maidens who, forsaken or 
betrayed, died of broken hearts and haunt 
all faithless suitors. 

We ought to be very grateful to Cetra 
for making available Puccini’s first opera. 
He wrote it for a competition for one act 
operas, Ponchielli finding him a librettist 
(Fontana). The score won no prize, but in 
1884, under the sponsorship of Boito, it was 
given at the Verme Theatre and adopted 
next year by La Scala. Actually it was 
divided into two acts and had its premiére 


in this version in Turin in 1884. People 


interested in Puccini’s rise and genius will 
of course find the playing of this most 
decently made disc (a competition perform- 
ance at Spoletto) of the greatest interest. 
On the other hand I feel bound to report 
that because in Manon Lescaut (not often 
given here) you can discover the quin- 
tessential Puccini which still ‘* sends ”’ the 
gallery girl in each and everyone of us, there 
is not so much in this score which you could 
call the real Puccini. Here and there, of 
course, are mighty interesting fore-echoes 
of what was to come; and the final duet 
when the faithless Roberto is visited by the 
ghost or willi of dead Anna and she (rather 
like Mimi) takes on the music of the love 
vows originally uttered by the tenor, we are 
in a decidedly Puccinian mood. Much else 
sounds elegant and agreeable, but without 
great character. Sometimes it reminds us 
of Mascagni, showing that it was very much 
a student work, which had imbibed the 
current fare of Italian opera at that date— 
plus a good deal of Massenet. 

During this disc, at discrete and strategic 
points, a rather tremulously beautiful 
Italian actor’s voice is heard giving us a 
little “‘ background ”’. Otherwise the music 
speaks for itself. The prelude sets the rustic 
scene quite well. Soon peasants are waltzing 
at the engagement party for Anna and her 
Robert. He is off to Mainz (this is the 
Rhineland) to collect his inheritance. Anna 
sings a song to a bunch of flowers which she 
tucks in her swain’s luggage—* lucky 
flowers to be going along”’, etc. ‘* Ah, 
forget me not”’, etc. The song is faintly 
suggestive of some of the later heroines ; it 
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has a sort of slow waltz “ ristorante ” cut 
not unlike Massenet’s Manon in “‘ A nous 
les amours ”’, etc. It is definitely catching: 
and Signorina Fusco sings it winsomely. 
Follows the love duet of promises not to 
forget. Tenor Dal Ferro is the con- 
ventional, likeable young sobster. Anna’s 
father adds his blessing and the parting 
occurs. 

Then after a word from the announcer 
comes an intermezzo which washes down 
the tunes we have already tasted and 
introduces new ones. Anna pines and dies : 
while Robert is lured by a town siren. 
Then an orchestral interlude with a joggety- 
jog ostinato describes the midnight Sabbath 
of the willis, hotting up for vengeance. 
Then we get a monologue from the bereft 
father William (sung rather too vehemently 
for artistic success) by baritone Verlinghieri. 
Next, exactly as in Giselle, grieving hero 
arrives lamenting “ Torno infelice”’, etc. 
One can hear echoes of Lucia’s Edgardo too ; 
and hints perhaps of remorseful Des Grieux 
on the quay side. Conventional pro- 
gressions ; but quite a chance for a tenor. 
Presently spirit voices alarm him. The 
ghost of Anna rises. We are faintly reminded 
of Boito’s mad Margherita; but the 
flavour hereabouts, harking back to the 
love-duet phrases, is already decidedly 
Puccinian. Presently soprano and tenor are 
singing in octaves, with an _ unsuitable 
triumphant note—for, of course, Roberto 
is about to be slain by ghosts, forced to keep 
dancing till dawn, jiggety-jog. High notes, 
despair and curtain! It is all very effective 
in its way. P.H.-W. 


STRAUSS, JOHANN, Jr. Die Fleder- 


maus—excerpts. 

Adele Patrice Munsel (sop.) 
Rosalinde Regina Resnik (sop.) 
Orlofsky Rise Stevens es 
Eisenstein James Melton (tenor 
Falke Robert Merrill (bar.) 
Alfred Jan Peerce (tenor 
Frank —— Thompson (bar. 
Ida Paula Lenchner (sop.) 
Lawyer Johnny Silver (tenor 


R.C.A. Victor Orchestra conducte 
by Fritz Reiner with the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. R.C.A. RB16109 
(12 in., 39s. 11}d.). 
Act 1: Overture, “ Turtle Dove’’, “ When these 
lawyers don’t deliver”, “Come along’’, “ To 
part is such sweet sorrow”, “ Drink my darling ”, 
‘Good Sir, What can you think ’’, “‘ Frank, you 
set my doubts at rest” Act 2: “ What a joy’ 
“From time to time”, “ My friends ’’, ‘‘ How he 
prances and romances ” ** Voice of my homeland a 
“ Champagne’s delicious bubbles ” Act 3: “ Ever 


since I was a baby ”’ ‘“ Last night I had adven- 
tures’, “‘ Oh, Eisenstein ” 


The Bat with the New York Metropolitan 
cast in splendid form is captured in a 
brilliantly clear and spacious recording. 
The selection is generous and preserves 
almost everything you are likely to want, 
except dialogue and trimmings. But what 
you must decide for yourself is whether you 
want Fledermaus with this translation, 
which is racy (or vulgar, according to taste) 
and an Eisenstein with a really strong 
American accent. ‘(The others too, but 
less obtrusively.) I cannot decide that for 
you. I can only assure that the performance 
is vocally excellent and the high spirits not 
—to my ear—out of keeping with the 
Viennese original. Indeed gua singers I 
think R.C.A. has assembled a finer cast 
here than Decca. Both baritones sing a 
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treat. Risé Stevens is a dashing Orlofsky 
—recalling Olszewska. I can imagine a 
better “‘ Mein Herr Marquis” than Miss 
Munsell achieves but she is a_ tuneful 
singer and does the third act well; and 
Miss Resnik is all but the very best of 
Rosalindas in the Czardas . By “ best” 
I mean someone like Selma Kurz or Lotte 
Lehmann who gave it just that inimitable 
extra tug and caress. But this is anything 
but a let-down. Fritz Reiner’s sense of 
style is unfaltering here and the ensemble 
with the Shaw Chorale and such really 
top-rate soloists makes a very exhilarating 
effect. I finished with a real admiration 
for this American performance. But you 
must decide about Mr. and Mrs. Martin’s 
translation. 


** Spiel ich die Unschuld vom Lande ”’ 
becomes, “* Ever since I wuz a baby ”’ and 
includes such lines as, ‘* You should see 
how I do, as the shy ingenoo!’’. I enjoyed 
it but that part of itis up to you. P.H.-W. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL. A 
Selection from his famous 
Wartime Speeches. Volume 3 
(ALP1555): Frenchmen—rearm your 
spirits (21.10.40) ; ‘To the Peoples of 
Italy (23.12.40) ; Westward, look the 
land is bright (27.4.41). Volume 4 
(ALP1556): Give us the tools: and 
we will finish the job (9.2.41) ; The 
German invasion of Russia (22.6.41). 
Volume 5 (ALPI557): Japanese 
treachery in the Pacific (8.12.41) ; 
Warning to Italy (29.11.42). Volume 
6 (ALP1558): The Atlantic Charter 
(24.8.41) ; Address to the Congress of 
the United States of America (U.S.A., 
26.12.41). Volume 7 (ALP1559): 
Address to the Canadian Parliament 
(Canada, 30.12.41). Volume 8 
(ALP1560) : Steady through the Storm 
(15.2.42); On towards the ridge 
(10.5.42). Volume 9 (ALPI561): 
Post-War Planning (21.3.43). Volume 
10 (ALP1562): Address to the Con- 
gress of the United States of America 
(U.S.A., 19.5.43). Volume 11 (ALP 
1563): The hour is approaching 
(26.3.44). H.M.V. ALP1555-63 (nine 
12 in., LPs, 41s. 84d. each). Volumes 
1 and 2 have been previously issued 
(ALP1435-6) and reviewed (March, 
1957). 

Just over a year ago, in March 1957, 
H.M.V. reissued a number of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s wartime speeches on two LP 
records. Four of these speeches dated from 
1940 and two from 1945. They ranged from 
the broadcast of May 19th, 1940, when 
Sir Winston succeeded to the office of 
Prime Minister to May 13th, 1945, when 
he surveyed the five years of his Premiership. 
I said then that these were national 
archives and I suggested that two great 
qualities were enshrined therein above all 
else—the magnanimity which Sir Winston 
has shown throughout his public life and 
the courage to take your own people into 
your confidence. There was no indication 
at that time that these records were but the 
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first two volumes of an anthology which we 
must now take to be completed by the issue 
of the nine records listed above. Since the 
first impact of the long-playing record we 
have seen the gramophone play an in- 
creasingly extra-musical role—in drama, 
in poetry and in the great occasions of 
State. The talking record has come back, 
after a long eclipse. We are accustomed 
today to the complete edition, yet reviewers 
are careful to warn readers against playing 
a dozen baroque flute concertos on end. 
On these nine records there are fifteen 
speeches. Some occupy less than a side 
and others spill over on to the reverse, but 
every record is complete. ‘Their issue in 
bulk provides a problem, for there can be 
few people prepared to put down nearly 
£19 for a set of speeches. Bearing in mind 
the fact that the life of most talking records 
is short it is to be hoped that these will 
remain a permanent feature of the cata- 
logue so that collectors may acquire them 
gradually over the years. As rhetoric they 
stand with Shakespeare’s Henry; as a 
record of endurance they stand for all those 
who endured ; as history they stand for 
ever, not least because they show how in the 
middle of her greatest battles this country 
was able to continue her life and to pass 
some of the most progressive legislation of 
our time. What other country in the world 
at such a time could have produced the 
Education Act of 1944? 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


Victoria de los Angeles sings so beauti- 
fully that we scarcely need complain of her 
rather neutral dramatic characterization of 
Mimi (‘‘ Si, mi chiamano Mimi ” and the 
Addio) and of Santuzza (“‘ Voi lo sapete ”’), 
on H.M.V. 7ER5086. She does not breathe 
the words “ rose’ or “‘ germoglia ” in the 
first Bohéme excerpt as Muzio did ; unlike 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, she does not make 
us catch our breath, feel a little pang, when 
she refers to the “ cuffietta rosa” in the 
Farewell. Her Santuzza is not spilling over 
with temperament, but nevertheless moving. 
* Priva dell’ onor mio” is said with con- 
trolled sadness, not desperation. But she 
fills the lines with most beautiful, liquid, 
tender, warm tone, pronounces the words 
affectionately if not very vividly, and phrases 
with musical feeling. The fourth piece on 
the record, from Madama Butterfly, is some- 
thing more than that, for here the soprano 
seems to be more deeply inside the char- 
acter. The excerpt is from the beginning of 
the last scene, Butterfly’s tiny lullaby, 
** Povera Butterfly ”’, introduced by Suzuki’s 
“Gia il sole”’. This is from the complete 
recording ; the Bohéme excerpts are not 
from the Beecham set, but the recital on 
ALP 1284, as is ** Voi lo sapete ”. Excellent 
recording. In a small collection, the disc 
would be an excellent representation of this 
lovely soprano. 


I always seem to be going on about words, 
and the companies’ iniquity in failing to 
provide them ; now happily I can welcome 
the original texts, French and Italian, of 
four Mozart songs, printed on a slip tucked 
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into the cover of Archive EPA37093. These 
are “‘ Oiseaux, si tous les ans ”’, ‘* Dans un 
bois solitaire ’’, “‘ Ridente la calma’’, and 
“Un moto di gioia”, sung by Margot 
Guilleaume. These, together with six 
German songs, were originally on APM 
13040. As A.R. remarked when reviewing 
the 10-inch record (11/56), this is ‘* very 
fresh and lovely singing, not quite so crisp 
in enunciation or quite so finished in style 
as Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s, but with a 
charm all its own”. It might have been 
worth D.G.G.’s while to make the disc look 
a little more attractive. All that business 
about ‘‘ Research Period XII, Series E”’ 
may cause the casual buyer’s eye to slide 
over a record he would enjoy. The accom- 
paniments are played, by Fritz Neumeyer, 
on a restored late eighteenth-century piano. 


Anita Cerquetti is heard in finest form 
in the scena from Act 2 of Nabucco, the 
recitative (as important as the aria) being 
Abigail’s tremendous outburst when she 
learns that she is not Nabucco’s royal 
daughter, but the child of a slave, and 
vows vengeance on her sister, on her 
father, on all around her; and the aria, 
**Anch’ io dischiuso un giorno”, a 
romantic cantabile in which she recalls the 
days when she was gentle and loving. The 
vigorous cabaletta is not included. How 
splendid Cerquetti’s voice is, with the power 
and vigour, but none of the squalliness, of 
Caniglia’s; and what temperament she 
shows in her singing. The _ recitative 
includes a two-octave drop, from high C to 
middle C, and the soprano leaps it beauti- 
fully. It was a clever idea to couple the 
piece with ‘‘ Casta Diva’’, since Verdi’s 
aria is quite evidently influenced by 
Bellini’s, with a similar sort of accompani- 
ment, and similar fioriture in the vocal line. 
Cerquetti has a certain adeptness at 
negotiating intricate decorative passages ; 
but though some are extremely deft, others 
slip by not quite so tidily. In “‘ Casta Diva ”’ 
(the cavatina in full, no recitative or 
cabaletta) she makes a notable essay in 
quiet, controlled, sustained singing, and I 
imagine that by now her performance of 
the aria as a whole more nearly approaches 
the best parts of this one—in which one 
sometimes feels that she is straining to keep 
within style. The recording is very 
clear, but although spacious, it is a little 
too “near ’’, not atmospheric enough, for 
my taste: we might almost be holding 
Norma’s mistletoe basket, rather than 
sitting in a good seat in the house. The 
Florentine flautist, important in ‘“* Casta 
Diva ”’ and important for a moment in the 
Nabucco piece, is not a very sensitive or 
beautiful player. This 7-inch record, 
Decca CEP521, is drawn from the LP 
Cerquetti recital on LXT5289. 


I have enjoyed two Pye-Nixa EPs which 
present choruses from the complete 
Scherchen-conducted Messiah. For reasons 
given at some length when reviewing com- 
parative Messiahs, I preferred the Decca 
set as final choice of a complete version ; 
but these, the first EPs of choruses to be 
drawn from either set (earlier 45s have all 
been Huddersfield/Sargent), are thoroughly 
recommendable. On NEC23001 we have 
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a sprightly, joyful “‘ And the glory ”’, really 
allegro, and dancing in tempo, “‘ For unto 
us’ with fleet, neat divisions from the 
London Philharmonic Choir, “ Surely 
He hath borne”, and a “Hallelujah” 
which seems to me a shade insensitive—as 
if Scherchen had determined to cast off all 
traditional associations. He dives into 
** The kingdom of his world ”’ in what may 
seem to most English listeners to be an 
almost perfunctory way. On NEC23002 
** His yoke is easy ” is done blithely, and 
followed on the same side by ‘‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God”’: not good juxtaposition, 
for although these choruses are consecutive 
in the work, one closes the first part, the 
other opens the second and _ introduces 
quite a different mood. In “ Lift up your 
heads”? there is an unexpected, but 
effective, ritardando at *‘ Who is the King of 
Glory ?”’. The magical close of ‘‘ Glory 
to God ”’, the fading of the angelic vision, 
is most beautifully realised. The recording 
is excellent—better, as I remember it, 
than that of the LPs; the continuo, of 
course, is played on a harpsichord, nicely 
audible and lively; and _ Scherchen’s 
rhythms are always alert. The orchestra 
is the London Symphony. 

We have had Songs You Love, and More 
of them: now we have Hymns We Love, 
sung by the Temple Church Choir on 
H.M.V. 7EG8320. Old recordings, with 
plenty of 78 surface (I wonder whether a 
slightly larger stylus might not have pro- 
duced better results in the transcription), 
but still very clear and sweet in tone, and 
with an excellent acoustic. The hymns are 
Praise my soul, the King of Heaven (Goss), 
O worship the King (Old 104th, arr. Thalben- 
Ball), O daughters and sons (the Solesmes 
plainchant melody arranged by Walford 
Davies) and For all the Saints (Vaughan 
Williams), in well-diversified arrangements, 
impeccably performed, and with a fine boy 
soloist who is presumably Master Ernest 
Lough. George Thalben-Ball is the organist. 

A.P. 


* * * 


Nixa NCL16004 is a useful Brahms 
assemblage: the Alto Rhapsody, the Haydn 
Variations, and the Academic Festival and 
Tragic Overtures. All of these are in the 
excellent performances given previously by 
the Philharmonic Promenade Orch- 
estra under Sir Adrian Boult as fill-ups 
to their series of Brahms symphonies (with 
Monica Sinclair and the male voices of the 
Croydon Philharmonic Choir for the 
Rhapsody). ‘The general standard of record- 
ing is quite good, especially in the Academic 
Festival Overture and (curiously) the last 
few bars of the Variations. The disc could 
be a very good introduction to Brahms. 

Not so, however, I would think, Mercury 
MRL2563. This is of the Brahms First 
Symphony in C minor. It is played by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Rafael Kubelik, and the performance has, 
actually, many virtues; but in such a 
closely competitive field (see this month’s 
main review columns) these virtues are 
negatived by a distinctly thin and wiry 
sound to the recording. Quite a different 
sound informs another symphonic reissue: 
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on D.G.G. DGM18296 the Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Berlin under Ferenc 
Fricsay couple the Mozart 29th and Jupiter 
Symphonies, A major and C major. The 
performances differ from each other: 
restrained, though always sensitive, for the 
earlier work ; impressive, though not ruth- 
lessly so, for the latter. The Jupiter gains 
of course, from now being on one twelve- 
inch side where previously it fully occupied 
a ten-inch disc; and both symphonies gain 
from the rich quality of recording. 

To couple on one record the Tchaikovsky 
Violin and B flat minor Piano Concertos 
seems to me to be a most useful undertaking, 
as far as the listener is concerned ; it is done 
by Vox on their PL10350. The Violin 
Concerto comes off the better: Ivry Gitlis 
is both a strong and a sensitive soloist 
(though carrying neither quality quite to 
the devastating extremes to be encountered 
in a few of the many recordings of this 
work), and he is well accompanied by the 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra of 
Vienna under Heinrich Hollreiser. He 
is also well recorded. But this is not quite 
the case with the Piano Concerto, which in 
this version sounded harsh, at its louder 
moments, when first published by Vox in 
two-sided form, and unfortunately still does 
so in the new much more convenient and 
economical transfer. Yet there are moments 
of happiness (as well as of undue haste) in 
Monique de la Bruchollerie’s reading 
of the solo part. And Rudolf Moralt, 
conducting the Municipal Philharmonia 
Orchestra of Vienna, scores at least one 
major point when opening the slow move- 
ment: alone (I think) among recorded 
conductors he allows the solo flute to play 
the obviously right B flat for the third note 
of his tune, instead of the F printed in the 
score. 

The set of the five Beethoven piano con- 
certos recorded by Rubinstein, with the 
Symphony of the Air conducted by Josef 
Krips, has previously only been available 
as a complete set ; it was reviewed as such, 
very favourably, by T.H. in our issue for 
last December. Gradually, though, the 
concertos are now being made available 
separately. The Third, the C minor, is 
discussed again by T.H. this month in the 
main review columns in the course of 
considering two new versions of that work. 
The Fourth, the G major, has also been 
separately released. It is on R.C.A. 
RB16044, and the strong performance and 
clear recording make it a serious competitor, 
for buyers prepared to consider a twelve- 
inch record exclusively devoted to this 
concerto, with the best of the existing 
versions. (These were last discussed last 
month.) 

On R.C.A. RB16108 Toscanini and the 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra couple two 
of Respighi’s tone-poems, The Pines of Rome 
and The Fountains of Rome. The virtues of 
these scores lie largely in their colour, and 
thus depend for their full savouring on a 
good quality of recording. Obviously they 
depend, too, in the first instance on a good 
quality of performance, and this is certainly 
forthcoming ; but the physical sound, as 
reproduced by the R.C.A. disc, is nasal and 
thin, though certainly brilliant. The 
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identical performances, sounding rather 
fuller, are also still available coupled on 
H.M.V. ALP1101, reviewed by A.P. in 
February 1954; and of the two pressings 
in front of me, this older one, unlikely as it 
may seem, is certainly to be preferred. 

A ten-inch Fontana (KFR4000) has 
no recording troubles, although it offers the 
same music as its parent twelve-inch disc. 
It is of the Cog d’Or Suite of Rimsky- 
Korsakov and the Chasseur Maudit symphonic 
poem of César Franck, both of them in most 
beautiful performances by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. ‘The price of the new com- 
pression is slightly unhappy spacing, in that 
the finale of the Cog d’Or suite now goes on 
to side two, preceding the Franck. This is 
a pity, not only because of the uneven 
division of the Rimsky-Korsakov ; but also 
because King Dodon’s glittering Bridal 
Procession is among the last music in the 
world with which to preface Franck’s 
accursed but very unglittering huntsman. 
Beecham and the R.P.O. also appear on 
Philips SBR6243, this time with no spacing 
problems, for the two pieces concerned fit 
very happily one to each side. They are the 
Francs Juges and King Lear overtures of 
Berlioz; two of his biggest and most 
dramatic, almost in the nature of symphonic 
poems. The performances are sensitive and 
brilliant in the highest degree ; it is scarcely 
possible, indeed, to imagine better playing. 
The recording is clear and bright, wanting 
only very little in richness in the most 
blazing of the tuttis. The bass drum and 
timpani in the Francs Juges overture want 
nothing at all: they are terrifying. 

Another Berlioz record also offers King 
Lear, this time coupled with the Corsair 
overture. It is a Decca medium-play, 
LW5321, and it is very well recorded. But 
the performances by the Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra, playing under Albert 
Wolff, are often ragged and sometimes 
insensitive. Particularly is this so in the 
King Lear overture, of which the Philips 
disc offers incomparably the better account. 
Another Decca medium-play, LW5327, is 
more successful ; on it Josef Krips and 
the London Symphony Orchestra give 
alert performances of the Mozart Paris 
Symphony, No. 31 in D, and the Marriage 
of Figaro overture. The slow movement of 
the symphony is not handled quite as 
sensitively as the outer movements, but the 
recording is good and forward, if very 
slightly oppressive in the upper strings 
(rather more than slightly, in fact, for the 
finale). As in the Philips Cog d’Or above, 
the spacing is awkward : having to turn the 
record just for three-and-a-half minutes of 
symphonic finale suggests that a more 
suitable format for the music could have 
been found. 

Among this month’s many 45’s_ two 
Archives stand out, for they offer a fearsome 
illustration of the tenuous dividing line 
between sense and nonsense in the matter 
of trying to achieve authentic performance 
of eighteenth-century music. EPA37147, of 
the Handel Oboe Concerto in G minor, is 
marvellous. Hermann Téttcher plays the 
solo part to something like perfection, with 
ornamentation thrown in, even to an 
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adventurous degree, in all suitable places ; 
the Bach Orchestra of Berlin, accom- 
panying under Carl Gorvin, have a rich, 
virile string sound and style, set off by the 
harpsichord continuo ; and the whole is 
very well balanced and recorded indeed. 
But EPA37062, by contrast, is a sad misfire. 
The music, the Bach Second Brandenburg 
Concerto in F major, admittedly bristles with 
difficulties, but they can be overcome much 
more effectively than this. The odd instru- 
ments used produce tone-colours that are 
novel only in the context; the special 
trumpet sounds like a harmonica, the 
special flute like an ocarina. Even the 
accompanying strings (the Concert Group 
of the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis 
under August Wenzinger) sound woefully 
thin (this, of course, is not novel in any 
context). The recording is quite good, but 
the balance between the soloists (save for 
the trumpet, with whom great care must 
have been taken) is often wrong. On paper, 
this looks to be a useful single Brandenburg ; 
but to the ear the sound seems determined 
to be authentic until it hurts. 


On their own label D.G.G. go some way 
towards making amends. EPL30028 offers 
highly idiomatic and entirely satisfying 
performances of four (Nos. 1, 6, 17, and 20) 
ofthe Brahms Hungarian Dances. The honours 
are taken, in fact, by the performers— 
the Berlin Philharmonic, playing under 
Paul van Kempen—for the recording, 
though satisfactory, is not quite as full 
as could be. It is, however, much better 
than it is for one side of EPL3006: here 
alert performances of the Tritsch-Tratsch 
Polka and Radetsky March, by the Radio 
Symphony Orchestra of Berlin under 
Ferenc Fricsay, are vitiated by a recording 
far too congested to be acceptable (the label’s 
blanket attribution of the two pieces is to 
*¢ Johann Strauss” ; actually the polka was 
written by the son, the march by the father.) 
The backing of this disc is the Hungarian 
March from Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust ; 
better recorded than the Strauss, but in the 
eccentric performance, by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic under Fricsay, I commented 
on in reviewing its LP version last month. 


It is left to Philips, in the event, to produce 
the Strauss 45 of the month. On ABE10031 
Bruno Walter and the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra couple good versions of 
the Fledermaus and Gipsy Baron overtures, 
both of them played with charm and 
brilliance. The recording is also very good, 
and the disc may be unreservedly recom- 
mended. The same orchestra do nearly as 
well, too, on another Philips, NBE11075 ; 
here they are conducted by Arthur Rod- 
zinski, and offer a programme that takes 
nearly as long to list as to play. It consists. 
of the Farandole from the Bizet L’Arlésienne 
music, the Scherzo from the Mendelssohn 
Midsummer Night’s Dream music (both these 
done very well), the Waltz from the 
Tchaikovsky Serenade for Strings (a hurried 
reading), and, surprisingly, more Tchai- 
kovsky with None but the weary heart, in which 
the vocal, as it were, is taken by Martha 
Lipton. 


An H.M.V. of the Philharmonia under 
Nicolai Malko, 7EP7056, offers a sensible 
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arrangement of music by Rimsky-Korsakov : 
on one side the Jvan the Terrible overture, on 
the other the Cortége and Dance of the Tumblers 
from The Snow Maiden. The playing is clean 
and alive enough, and in the studio must 
have been fiery enough, too, even for the 
incendiary music in hand. But a powerful 
and accommodating amplifier is necessary 
to secure physical brilliance at home, for 
the disc has been recorded at a rather low 
volume level, needing considerable enlarge- 
ment to reveal fully its excellent qualities. 
The other Philharmonia 45 of the month, 
H.M.V. 7EP7053, provides altogether more 
gentle dance music ; a second set of excerpts 
from Delibes’s Sylvia ballet, conducted by 
Robert Irving. The playing is smooth 
(and, on the part of the piccolo player in 
the Pas des Ethiopiens, acrobatic), and the 
recording very good indeed. 

The recording is very good, too, for two 
of the month’s instrumentals. On H.M.V. 
7EP7055 are gathered three pieces that 
have previously been used to fill up concerto 
records by Mboiseiwitsch. They are 
the Eighteenth Nocturne of Chopin (E 
major) and the E minor Moment Musical 
and G major Prelude of Rachmaninov. All 
are played most beautifully, and the piano 
tone is suitably intimate; this is a very 
successful disc. So is Columbia SEL1577, 
entitled “‘ Encores (No. 1) ” ; on it David 
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Oistrakh, accompanied by Vladimir 
Yampolsky, plays transcriptions of the 
Debussy Clair de Lune, Falla Jota (from the 
**Seven Popular Spanish Songs ”’), and 
Tchaikovsky Valse-Scherzo, Op. 24. I do not 
care much for the Debussy in this form ; 
but the other two pieces, played with the 
utmost brilliance, are unqualified successes. 

Finally, a reissue of some seniority: 
Columbia SEB3514, the Beethoven Sonata 
for Horn and Piano played by Dennis 
Brain and Denis Matthews. This was 
first reviewed, by A.R., as a pair of 78’s in 
our issue for May 1944. He wrote as follows : 
“The performance of this charming 
work could not be bettered. You feel that 
there are here two real musicians thoroughly 
enjoying themselves and communicating 
that enjoyment. Dennis Brain’s tone is most 
beautiful, ravishing indeed on the frequently 
recurring C (above middle C). The whole 
of the other-worldliness of the French horn 
seems to be contained in that note. Denis 
Matthews makes his part translucent and 
sparkling and the phrasing of both artists is 
impeccable. The recording, too, is extra- 
ordinarily good.” I would add now only 
that the recording has not dated as much 
as you might expect ; 
movement work quite ideally fits its new 
45 format. 

M.M. 





NOTES ON THE LAST STRING 
QUARTETS OF BEETHOVEN 


By IVOR JAMES, C.B.E. 


(a) Hungarian String Quartet 

(6) Budapest String Quartet 

(c) Hollywood String Quartet 

A unique opportunity of hearing the late 
Beethoven string quartets is afforded by the 
issue of three complete recordings, by the 
Hungarian, the Budapest and the Hollywood 
string quartets. It is most interesting to hear 
the different points of view and to try and 
decide which interpretation gives the greatest 
satisfaction. In these works lies almost every 
mood that music can depict. One of the 
problems of recording, as of broadcasting, is 
how to deal justly with the rugged or even 
rough moments that occur in much of Beet- 
hoven’s music. Players and recording engineers 
have to decide how much the microphone will 
take; it is no use playing such moods as exist in 
the Grosse Fugue and in the last movements of 
the C sharp minor and A minor in a polished 
manner—they are full of passion and are, in 
places, almost wild. A “ pretty ’’ performance 
of Beethoven is anthinkabic; neither he nor 
his music was ever pretty ! 
* * * * 


Let us now examine the various and varying 
performances. 
String Quartet No. 12 in E flat major, 

Opus 127 

(a) No sign of the “ teneramente”’ at the 
start of the Allegro—a very businesslike and 
restless performance with little music in it. The 
whole theme of the second movement is 
announced musically, Variation 2 is played 
marvellously: Variation 3 has the best serious 
playing in the whole work. In spite of the last 


nine bars of this movement being played 
beautifully, the interpretation of most of the 
rest is devoid of eloquence. A good tempo is 
chosen for the Scherzo, but the balance is not 
always true in this section. The playing, as 
often before in the work, is excellent, but I 
feel it says very little. They choose a com- 
fortable and musica] pace for the Finale; but 
the balance is not quite true—nor do they 
seem always to know where the theme is. 
This is rather inclined to be “* played through ” 
than interpreted. When they arrive at the 
coda (6/8) they play it so fast that it sounds 
like a scherzo, instead of an ecstasy of spiritual 


beauty. 


(6) They begin the Maestoso introduction 
grandly—at the word “‘teneramente’’ they 
settle into a singing musical mood, and are 
obviously moved by what they are doing and 
sound as if they love the music. The mood of 
each variation of the slow movement is cap- 
tured, and their outlook is full of understanding 
of the rare beauty and eloquence that lies here. 
In Variation 4, where the music returns to its 
home key, the playing has great reverence. 
They take the Scherzo at a steady pace, enabling 
most of the detail to be clear. The Trio is very 
fast and the leader’s tone is apt to become a 
little thin here. The tempo chosen for the 
Finale is excellent and there is here much 
beautiful playing; they obviously appreciate 
the rare scoring and colours in the music, while 
they take a suitably steady tempo for the 
celestially beautiful 6/8 coda. A very fine 
performance—musical, and presented with 
great understanding. 


and that the two-. 
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(c) A grand full opening, ‘‘ teneramente ” 
good, tempo a fraction quicker than I care for, 
but very good playing. It settles into a spacious 
speed. The sensitive coda is a little stiff and 
would benefit from more ‘“ teneramente”’ 
The theme of the second movement suffers 
from the viola player’s unnecessarily quick 
vibrato. Later they secure a fine blend of tone, 
and, generally, display the varying moods of 
the movement and reach very great heights; 
how beautifully they express Variation 4. The 
whole movement finishes with much beauty. 
The Scherzo opens seriously, with very little 
sign of a playful or humorous mood. They 
change tone strengths as from one mind. It is 
all very good, but the playing is based too much, 
on literal observance of the marks of expression, 
instead of those marks plus the players’ own 
spontaneity. The Finale has a lovely tempo, 
but again everything sounds studied. Fine 
playing of a glorious work, but why did they 
not, as they could have done, sing it out for the 
whole world to hear its message? 

(a) Columbia 33CX1272 
(6) Philips ABL3167 
(c) Capitol PER8394-I 





The Author 


Ivor James, born in 1882, became widely 
known as a ‘cellist of the English String 
Quartet and later of the Isolde Menges 
Quartet and other organisations of the kind. 
He has for many years instructed students 
at the Royal College of Music in the art of 
chamber music playing. Mr. James is 
married to the ’cellist Helen Just, and 
received the C.B.E. in 1953. His notes on 
the last string quartets of Beethoven 
will give valuable guidance as to the com- 
parative merits of the recordings of the 
complete series by the Budapest and 
Hungarian String Quartets, and to the new 
Capitol issue by the Hollywood Quartet. 





us 

(a) Good playing, but missing the substance 
and quality of the themes. The first violin’s 
tone is a little ‘‘ edgy ’’. Generally the technical 
passages are clear but meaningless. Tone 
colours could be more extreme. I feel it is a 
pity to repeat the exposition of both the first 
and last movements—the work is already long 
and these repeats are rarely observed. The 
Presto is so fast that it is difficult for detail to 
tell. The Andante sounds like a quick movement, 
which makes it flippant and meaningless, and 
many witticisms are missed. The Alla Tedesca 
is very quick and very empty, good technically, 
but where is the music ? The Cavatina should 
have a sustained smoothness, making much 
vibrato out of place: the ‘* beklemmt ”’ section 
is better, though it sounds as if the players are 
afraid they may get slow. The last movement 
has, in their hands, nothing but virtuosity. 
This performance makes Beethoven’s music 
shrink. 

(6) The opening has breadth and the players 
find a definite pulse throughout the first move- 
ment. There are some beautiful moments in 
the dialogue after the double bars. The second 
movement I feel to be just too fast, causing 
the middle section to sound meaningless. 
Marvellous playing, but it is speed without 
music. They catch much of the wit and 
sudden changes of mood in the Andante, and 
also draw our attention to many beautiful 
moments. The viola is sometimes apt to be a 
little too strong. In the fourth movement they 


String —< No. 13 in B flat major 
Opus 130 
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This ig the amplifier 
_that will not date 











: Advance Features \-— 


PRE-AMPLIFIER 


6-position control; radio, tape (direct from 
deck), gram 78, gram L.P., stereo records, 
stereo tape. Inputs at rear. Sockets on front 
for Ferrograph 77 and 88 (monaural and 
stereo) Reflectograph, etc. 


owe? C.C.LR. standard on tape; 
R.1. on gram; stereo position fully 





SAVILLE PRE-AMPLIFIER 


Construction and wiring to highest equalised. 
instrument standards. All compo- Cut and boost; Treble -20 db to +14 db; 
nents very conservatively rated. Bass : -20 db to +20 db 


Price £15.0.0 


MAIN AMPLIFIER 


Output: 20 watts at <0.1% distortion 
(relative to 1 kc/s 


Peak Power : 30-35 watts 


Power response: at 20 watts: 32 c/s— 
30 ke/s 1 db 


Hum and noise: 85 db down at 20 watts 











pavenes enants AMPLIFIER Fe riod high 1 i0¢ lit 
Output transformer is of distributed ~ 


oad “C” core type. Ample H.T. LTD. 


and oT fOr Uy eae 6") 28 SOUTH STREET, LONDON W.1 GRO 4686 











“* Saville’? is the amplifier of the future —designed in the light of 
the latest developments for sound reproduction including the 
revolutionary new stereo discs—3-D sound! Made by Period 
High Fidelity Ltd., “‘Saville’’ inherits all the technical excellence 
and craftsmanship for which the company is famed. It offers the 
enthusiast a top-quality amplifier with provision for twin-channel 
tape and disc reproduction plus the ultimate in new recording 
techniques. 





Post this coupon today to:— 
PERIOD HIGH FIDELITY LTD. 
28 SOUTH STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON W.1 
for full details of the ‘Saville’ amplifier. 
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a new 


HIGH FIDELITY 


amplifier 


at moderate cost 
for normal 


domestic conditions Price complete 


Write for full 
information to : 






40 GARDNER STREET, BRIGHTON, |! 
Phone: Brighton 26735 


Goodsell MA2 


£19.15.0 





Amplifier and Tone Control 











Amplifier 

% 6 watts push-pull eutput 
with 20 db overall feedbeck. 

% Linear frequency responce 
25 c.p.s.—50,000 c.p.s. 


%& Linear power response 6 
watts nominal rating, 8 wetts 
peak. 

% May be mounted in eny 
position. 

%* Neat and compact. 


Tone Control 
% Attractive and compact appearance. 
%* Full facilities for LP, 78 Tape and Radio reproduction. 
* 4 millivolt sensitivity—suitable for most pickups. 
*% Full Range Bass and Treble control. 


See and hear the full range of Goodsell equipment at the 
London Audio Fair, Rooms Nos. 229/230, Booth No. 38. 
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LANGUAGES 








Learn Spanish—or one of several European Languages—in three 
months in your own home. The ASSiMiL way cuts out learning by 
heart . . . Simply absorb the language and imitate the accent from 
natural, everyday conversation on gramophone records, with a 
special book for guidance. 


PRELIMINARY COURSES £6 I5s. 0d. 


FRENCH ° GERMAN ‘ ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN ° SPANISH 


Advanced Courses also available and some other Courses 
for those whose native tongue is not English. 
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ASSiMil (England), E.M.I. Institutes Itd., Dept. No. C314, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2. Telephone: BAYswater 5131/2 
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| AM. An engineer friend of mine told me that to reproduce a full 
symphony orchestra without distortion an amplifier must be 
capable of handling an instantaneous peak power of about 50 watts. 


He went on to explain that the dynamic 
range (the range from the very softest to 
the very loudest passages of music) of a 
symphony orchestra as it comes from 
radio, disc or tape is 60 decibels. This is 
another way of saying that the power 
ratio required from an amplifier is 
1,000,000 to one. 


Using a very sensitive loudspeaker in a 
very quiet room you can just about hear 
a sound produced by a power input to 
the loudspeaker of 1/20,000 of a watt. So 
a power ratio of 1,000,000 to one would 
require a maximum power output of 
50 watts. Fortunately, the peaks of 
50 watts only occur for fractions of a 
second—hence the term instantaneous 
peak power. Providing that these peaks 


consist of mixed tones such as are pro- 
duced by musical instruments, the maxi- 
mum instantaneous peak power output 
of an amplifier is approximately equal to 
twice the continuous sine wave output 
most ampliffers are rated at. 


It can be seen from this that an amplifier 
capable of handling symphonic music 
must have a minimum rated continuous 
sine wave output of 25 watts. For genuine 
high fidelity reproduction, the distortion 
at this output should be less than 0.1% 
over the entire frequency range. 

Are you I.P.P. wise ? I am—that’s why 
I am buying the Avantic DL7-35. It has 
everything; just read the specification. 
Better still, ask your dealer to demon- 
strate it. 


BEAM-ECHO LIMITED . 


WITHAM =: 
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SPECIFICATION 


instantaneous peak power output: 54 watts 
Push-pull distributed load output stage producin 
20 watts continuous sine wave output at 0.05% 
total distortion and 27 watts at, 0.1%. 

Frequency response: | c/s. to 100 kc/s. + f dB. 
Power frequency response at 20 watts: 30 c/s. to 
20 kc/s. linear. Damping factor: 50. 

Output impedances: 4Q, 8Q and 162. 

Tape recorder outlet. Radio power supplies. 
8-inputs with 8-position selector switch. 

5-record playback characteristics. 

Loudness control. Bass and treble controls. 
3-position low-pass filter switch. 

Monitor/Record switch. Rumble filter. 

Overall intermodulation distortion: 1% at 20 watts 
equivalent sine wave output. 





Fill in and post this coupon for 
complete literature and the name 
and address of your nearest 
Avantic dealer. 
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choose a steady tempo with carefully watched 
colours, but in the Cavatina the tempo should 
be more sustained, it is inclined to be too quick. 
In this movement there is too much vibrato, 
deep feeling seems lacking. They take the last 
movement extremely fast. Beethoven’s 2/4 
Allegros vary quite considerably and this is 
surely one of the steadier tempi. They sound 
like another set of players who are suddenly in a 
terrible hurry. 

(c) A very serious opening with all marks 
carefully watched as in the score and all changes 
of pace handled with musical control. Every- 
thing is good, but apt to sound a trifle manu- 
factured. The second movement is very fast 
and they give themselves no time to phrase nor 
to present the clearest detail—the playing is 
wonderful, but there is very little attempt to 
interpret. The third movement is very clear, 
but one would like to have heard a little more 
heart in it, it seems to have been studied, but 
good as it is, it just falls short of inspiration. 
The Tedesca has a lovely graceful rhythm, a 
steady tempo, but it is not humanly alive. 
The Cavatina—and how often this happens— 
is rather too quick, their bows need gluing to 
the strings. It is beautiful, but it fails to be 
really moving: they do not penetrate to the 
depths of what is here. The Finale is taken at a 
terrific speed. This is the only time that I 
really did not like their tempi. Everything is 
clear, but I found no music in it at all. This 
should be one of Beethoven’s steady movements. 

(a) Columbia 33CX1405 


(6) Philips ABL3165 
(c) Capitol PER8394-2 


String Quartet No. 14 in C sharp minor, 
Opus 131 

(a) Rather a full announcement of the Fugue, 
greater contrasts of tone colour wouid be 
suitable. The second movement is very quick 
and small musically, it sounds almost flippant. 
In the theme and variations the quartet usually 
plays what is on the copy, but not what is in the 
music. Variation 2 is played “molto pid 
mosso’’ instead of merely “‘ pi mosso ”’. 
this music searches deeper and deeper, they 
seem almost to lose contact with it. Some of 
the beauties of Variation 4 seem slightly to move 
them, but the ethereal quality of Variation 5 is 
missing and is too solid, nor are the marvels of 
Variation 6 very musically presented. The 
cadenzas are beautifully played. They get 
more colour into the Scherzo than into much of 
their playing. It is a phenomenal performance. 
They sustain the Adagio seriously, while at last, 
in the seventh movement, they choose a steady 
tempo giving it great size. Their finest playing 
is here—in fact they sound completely different. 
At the return they play vigorously, but miss 
the catastrophic size of the music. The coda 
is played beautifully, sad and sensitive. 

(6) The Fugue opens in very serious and 
expressive mood, but there is too much vibrato, 
especially in the most ethereal sections, while 
their szforzandi near the close of the movement 
are more explosive than expressive. The second 
is almost too speedy and “‘ slick ’’, though blend 
and balance are excellent. In the short third 
movement they merely play the recitative in 
time until ‘‘ Adagio”, where it suddenly 
becomes most expressive. The theme and 
variations are announced rather quickly, causing 
the theme to sound empty. The first Variation 
is rather rigidly in time, the second too fast; 
they take it molto pid mosso, but it is marked 
pi mosso only. From the third Variation to 
almost the end of the movement, the work 
deepens to some of the most profound moments 
in music, but very few seem able to discover 
them, and these players are no exception, fine 
as they are. The Scherzo receives an excellent 
performance—most brilliant. The last six 
chords of this movement are played in almost 
-one mood, whereas surely the last three should 
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have a different significance ? The sixth move- 
ment is too light in texture and too quick for 
depth, but they choose a fine steady tempo for 
the last movement, giving it great size, although 
it all sounds rather smooth. The music needs 
to burn and boil. To have a gigantic feeling of 
passion where players can go “all out”’. 
However, they do play magnificently here, and 
the coda is most sad and sorrowful. 

(c) The Fugue has a very serious and suitable 
announcement. Some of the phrasing is over- 
done, causing a lack of impetus, whilst they pro- 
duce ethereal tone in the middle phrases of the 
movement. It is good, but a little dull, and the 
viola is inclined to use a lot of quick vibrato 
that does not truly blend. In the second 
movement they all watch the exact marks of 
expression, the ensemble is excellent, perhaps 
a trifle too fast, but they do just give themselves 
time to phrase and produce the different moods. 
The performance improves as it progresses. 
The theme of the fourth movement is announced 
at a somewhat quicker pace than I felt was 
suitable and I did not like the ‘‘ pid mosso”’ 
so fast, though it is very clear. Variation 3 is 
the continuation of a series which search the 
depths—each variation seeming to go further 
than its predecessor. They play it extra- 
ordinarily well, but not perhaps getting right 
down to its roots. In the Scherzo all the marks 
of expression are exactly rendered and in spite 
of the speed everything is clear and clean. 
The Adagio forms a serious contrast between the 
last two quick movements. In the Finale almost 
everything but the innermost passion is there, 
the movement needs a sense of struggle, grip, 
power, everything that is rugged. The coda is 
beautiful. 

(a) Columbia 33CX1442 


(6) Philips ABL3133 
(c) Capitol PER8394-3 


et No. 15in A minor, Opus 132 
(a) Very light-weight Beethoven with man- 
nered passage playing. The players don’t 
seem stirred by the music, the sustained bass 
should glow, but here they have too much 
vibrato to enable them to do so. The second 
movement is marked Allegro non tanto, they play 
it Allegro molto and this empties it of any musical 
feeling. Ensemble, balance and intonation are 
all excellent. The Trio is so unimaginative that 
it sounds like a study, it just goes on and on, 
whilst generally the Choral is evenly balanced. 
They catch the moods of the Marcia and of the 
recitative, which forms a fine link between the 
Canzona and the Allegro Appassionato. In this 
last movement everything seems to be present 
but the Appassionato. Nice playing but where is 
the intensity ? “The pp section before the climax 
is very fine and climbs to the Presto with much 
excitement and superb playing, especially by 
the ’cellist. The music really seems to move 
them in the latter part of this last movement. 
(b) Some of the Allegro phrases are very fast 
and inclined to run away; in consequence, they 
do. not always fit the pulse of the movement. 
The music means much to the players, and 
they take the trouble to interpret. A saddish 
and slightly wry mood is established in the 
second movement: in the Trio section they 
manage to get away from the appalling 
‘** mathematics ’’ one so frequently hears in it. 
The Canzona has too much vibrato, it should be 
cool and still. The last time the Choral appears 
they take it most successfully to a great climax. 
The Allegro Appassionato begins expressively 
rather than passionately with no feeling of 
“straining at the leash”. At the climax 
(Presto) detail becomes somewhat clogged by 
the second violin and viola playing too strongly. 
A fine performance. I wondered if the ’cellist 
was near enough to the microphone, he is a 
fine player, but frequently one does not hear 
enough of him. 
(c) A lot of good, musicianly interpretation, 
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though an unnecessarily quick vibrato is used. 
Tone changes are well controlled. They play 
as if they have a very serious job to do, and 
do it well. The second movement really tells 
a tale, and they get much more from this than 
most quartets do. The Trio is apt to be a 
little unsteady. The Canzona is rather quicker 
than is fitting, it is sung in a lyrical way, which 
causes it to lose character. The alternating 
section (Neuer Kraft) I find rather dull—they 
play very finely but with the same outlook 
whatever they are doing. The last movement, 
marked Allegro Appassionato is sad rather than 
passionate. It is all very good but the players 
are not creating it, they seem to play it from 
outside, but at the climax they are extended and 
put in much more than the notes, succeeding 
magnificently. 
(a) Columbia 33CX1460 


(6) Philips ABL3132 
(c) Capitol PER8394-35 


String Quartet No. 16 in F major, Opus 135 

(a) In the first movement they all play well, 
of course, but seem quite unmoved by the 
various shocks that occur; the performance 
sounds meaningless. Technically it is absolutely 
exact but musically it is difficult to understand 
why such fine players miss so much of the inner 
meaning of the work. The Scherzo receives an 
extraordinary performance technically, but 
these do not realy interpret it. They play the 
Lento, which should be one of the slowest of 
slow movements, with a rich tone, but at a 
rather quick pace. This movement depends so 
much on control of many tone colours. At the 
tempo I°: balance is well judged, the main 
theme on the ’cello sounding very beautiful. 
For the Grave (“ muss es sein ”’) they find a good 
questioning mood and play with wonderful 
intonation. There is very little humour in this 
performance, though excellent quartet playing 
as such. 

(6) The pace chosen enables the instruments 
to converse without hurry and there is plenty of 
time for the music to tell its tale. The Scherzo 
receives a truly wonderful performance, but 
the Lento is not at first very well balanced; 
there is too much viola and too little ’cello. 
The tone is rather too luscious in the second 
phrase where the music rises an octave into an 
ethereal mood. The ’cello theme becomes 
swamped again at the Temp I°. after pid Lento. 
A fine solemn preparatory mood opens the 
Grave of the last movement while a good tempo 
is chosen at the Allegro. It is an extraordinarily 
good performance, but with little interpretation. 
The quartet always play with a musical outlook, 
but in some of the tremendous moments, I feel 
they could let themselves go even more. 

(c) A careful and clear opening; it is all very 
good but they do not seem to catch the mood, 
there is no glimrner of the possibility of its being 
a bit humorous. A marvellous performance of 
the Scherzo. It is taken very fast, although with 
time to get everything in, but in the Trio. the 
ostinato figure on the lower three strings is 
indistinct. Everything else is as clear as day- 
light. The Lento has rather a full vibrato 
ushering in the theme which causes some loss 
of depth. It needs a clearer and more glowing 
ethereal tone. Surely this is one of the most 
solemn movements in music. The ’cello theme 
at the return of Tempo I°. is played beautifully, 
with fine balance of the harmonies above it. 
The last variation, semplice, has, I feel, no 
depth of thought. The Grave is played very 
seriously; but I wish they would not always 
use the same vibrato. The Allegro again is 
very good, but oh! so serious; it needs more 
spontaneity, and dare one suggest, a pene- 
trating sense of humour ? Everything else is 
topmost line. 


(a) Columbia 33CX1272 
(6) Philips ABI_3133 
(c) Capitol PER8394-5 
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Grosse Fuge. Opus 133 

(a) Announced with great strength but little 
sign of the character of each phrase. When 
the double fugue arrives they do not always 
keep the two themes clear. The “‘ Bebung ”’ is 
too conscientious and sometimes the second 
quaver is stronger than the first. I find this 
performance very dull. The mood of the 
meno mosso is restless. This should be quieter, 
slower and form a complete contrast, it should 
have the effect of a slow movement. The 
ensuing 6/8 sounds like a tarantella. This 
performance is, to me, empty. j 

(b) Each version of the main theme is 
announced with the definite character it has, 
foreshadowing the moods of what is to come. 
A steady tempo is chosen for the Fugue and 
they produce the necessary feeling of wrestling 
with the music. The meno mosso section, which 
amounts to a slow movement, is well contrasted, 
quiet, and sustained, a real change from the 
turbulence of the main section. The following 
6/8 begins a little too fast, but soon settles down. 
It is played with insight and considerable 
intellectual grip. They really interpret the 
music and give it meaning, 

(c) This opens with terrific energy and finely 
contrasted tonal strengths and the part-playing 
is clear and well phrased. When the turmoil 
subsides the meno mosso comes as a great con- 
trasting relief, with wonderful calm. They 
make much of it until the Allegro 6/8 which 
fires off with capital rhythmic grip. They then 
maintain a strong feeling of tension throughout 
all this turbulent section and a huge climax is 
achieved, not only in the music, but also by 
the players. The following quiet section has 
glow and intensity—they seize the differing 
moods wonderfully and altogether it is a 
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marvellous performance. 
(a) Columbia 33CX1405 
(6) Philips ABL3167 
(c) Capitol PER8394-5 
* * * * 


To me it has been most interesting to hear 
and compare these performances of the late 
Beethoven string quartets—having played them, 
listened to them and even coached them for 
very nearly sixty years—with enthusiasm and 
gratitude keener than ever. Actually to 
interpret them is the problem which demands 
a far greater penetration and understanding 
than is needed to surmount the technical 
difficulties, great as these are. But if one makes 
friends with these works, they never cease to 
reveal fresh marvels, unsuspected humour, even 
‘* leg-pulls ’’ (the last movement of the Opus 135 
for example), the shocks and surprises of the 
first movement of the same work. 


From the untold marvels and depth of 
eloquence of the variations of the C sharp minor 
abruptly into the simple fun of the Scherzo, 
with its four undeveloped themes in the Trio 
of that scherzo, and so on ; every work has its 
treasures that will last longer than any human 
lifetime and will continue gradually to reveal 
themselves. And so one could continue point- 
ing out the many rare treasures that are 
enshrined in the whole series of the string 
quartets. Beethoven was always the master, 
the prophet, the seer—the bringer of visions of 
beauty that are at least as great as those 
existing in any other art, and allow us to ‘‘ look 
beyond ”’. 

Columbia 33CX series: 12-inch LP—41s. 83d. each. 
Philips ABL series: 12-inch LP—41s. 9d. each. 
Capitol PER series: 12-inch LP—5 records complete 


in presentation box, with notes {10 8s. 64d. 
Not available separately. 





PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


**T feel something like a phantom”’, said 
Leonard Pennario at his London hotel. 
Having made so many LPs, but not having 
visited Britain since 1952, this American pianist 
is indeed best known here in disembodied form. 
But he plans another visit next year, and hopes 
then to record here for the first time: ‘* There’s 
a lovely quality about records made here which 
I much admire ”’. 

We talked about what he called “‘ inter- 
cutting’’—the joining together of several 
** takes’? to make a record which is presented 
as a single performance. Pennario likes to 
minimize this practice, but told me of a fellow- 
pianist who actually boasted that there were 
one hundred splices in the master-tape of a 
single recording. Pennario does not concern 
himself with engineering techniques in the 
studio: ‘‘ People say—was there one mike ? 
where was it placed ?—but I never know, 
because I’m in another world ”’. 

What modern works does he admire ? The 
first he mentioned was the piano concerto by 
Sir Arthur Bliss, which he would like to record 
under the composer’s baton. 

* * . 


I took Gennadi Rozhdestvensky, the 
26-year-old visiting Russian conductor, to a 
rehearsal of Vaughan Williams’ Ninth Sym- 
phony—and he seized the opportunity to get 
the composer to autograph his score of the 
Eighth. Rozhdestvensky, who gave a brilliant 
performance of the Tenth Symphony of 


Shostakovich at the Festival Hall, told me that 
he had just recorded in Russia Prokofiev’s 
revised version of his Fourth Symphony—a 
work which, in its original form, was written 


for the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
Koussevitzky (1930). I gather that the extent 
of the revisions, apparently unknown in this 
country, is considerable. 

* . * 

In London this month, Tito Gobbi and 
Boris Christoff will repeat their recorded 
roles in—well, should it be Don Carlo (H.M.V.) 
or Don Carlos (Covent Garden) ? The latter 
is historic Spanish and is the authentic title of 
Verdi’s original (French) opera. Since Covent 
Garden is performing the later Italian version 
it might have been a stickler for Carlo, the 
Italian form; but it has happily preferred 
common (and commonsense) English usage to 
linguistic pedantry. The conductor is to be 
Carlo Maria Giulini, who made Falstaff so 
vivid at the 1955 Edinburgh Festival, and 
whose latest symphonic record is reviewed on 
page 491 of this issue. 

* > * 


I would call Music and Western Man 
(Dent, 25s.) almost the ideal short musical 
history for the record-collector. It is based on 
a monumental series of talks broadcast by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the 
records used in the broadcasts are specified at 
appropriate points in the texts. Wonder of 
wonders, here is a symposium that reads 
like a clear, consecutive narrative (credit to 
the editor, Peter Garvie) ; the contributors 
include Denis Stevens, Andrew Porter, Alec 
Robertson and Lionel Salter, who need no 
introduction ; and 328 pages at such a price is 
extraordinary value. Space for explanation is 
given where it is most needed—Dufay gets a 
whole chapter (five pages) and ‘‘ Nineteenth- 
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century symphony and symphonic poem ”’ also 
get only five pages! The record listings are 
carefully prepared but not foolproof: it is 
wrong to suggest that Morley’s Sing we and chant 
it occurs only on an Esoteric label (not gener- 
ally available in Britain) when the old Columbia 
History of Music 78 r.p.m. disc is still available. 
(See also p. 502 of this issue. Ed.) 


* * * 


Why did Reginald Kell, the clarinettist, 
return to London after ten years of such success 
in the United States? There are personal 
reasons—but also, he told me frankly, “‘ my 
gramophone contract with American Decca 
had finished and we’d finished all the works 
that matter anyway’’. That sweeping state- 
ment, I gather, refers to the classics. Kell 
would like to record such a modern American 
work as the Concertante for Clarinet and 
Orchestra by Norman Dello Joio—*‘ it was 
written for Artie Shaw originally, but there’s 
no jazz in it’’. Kell will be heard twice at the 
Festival Hall in chamber music this month and 
has resumed his teaching at the Royal Academy 
of Music. He intends eventually to found a 
chamber ensemble, such as he led in the 
United States. 





Carlo Maria Giulini 


Revolution has diverted the Amadeus 
String Quartet. Not revolution within the 
quartet, I hasten to add for the sake of Messrs. 
Brainin, Nissel, Schidlof, and Lovett: it is the 
political disturbance in Indonesia which has 
caused the cancellation of their visit there. 
This month, when another record of theirs is 
released, they are in New Zealand—having 
already played in the United States, Canada, 
and (for the first time) Japan. Next comes 
Australia. Then, instead of returning via 
Indonesia and India, they have now arranged 


-to give concerts in South Africa. The re-routing 


will bring them back to Britain in August, a 
month earlier than originally expected. 
* > * 

Ingrid Haebler, the young Austrian pianist 
whose recordings of Mozart concertos are well 
known, is to be one of the performers at the 
revived Bath Festival (May 29th-June 7th). 
I surmise that this will be the first British music 
festival to include a full-scale jazz section (with 
Humphrey Lyttleton, Johnny Dankworth, 
and others) and a barbecue of roast venison 
—which surely should have _ seventeenth- 
century incidental music including ‘‘ What 
shall he have that killed the deer? ”’ 
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io WHAT MAKES A GOOD TAPE RECORDER? 


Same of the glide must BE Goud 


In part, of course, what goes to make a good tape recorder are those accessories that 


N 


go with it, in particular a good microphone. 

There are many types available but the tape recorder user most often needs a good 
general purpose microphone — with a very high standard of all-round performance. 

It should have an excellent frequency response and sensitivity and its cost should be 
reasonable. With a Grundig Condenser Microphone design ensures the high standard and 
precision engineering in the world’s largest tape recorder 
manufacturing plant takes care of the cost. 

In the Grundig a plastic dia- 
phragm, covered with pure gold is 
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Bs \ j made to press against a copy plated, 


perforated counter electrode. Fluctu- 
ations in air pressure cause the dia- 
phragm to be pressed into and against 
the edges of the perforations which 








result in variations of l.o. capacity. 
The sensitivity is very high (in the 
order of 2.8m V/ubar— for the 
technically minded). 

The two illustrations show the 
internal construction of the GDM 111 


PART SECTIONAL VIEW 
OF GRUNDIG CONDENSER MICROPHONE 





and its frequency response curve. 


SENSITIVITY 2:-8mV/ovns cm? 
CAPACITY POLARISED 15000F 
LOAD IMPEDANCE SOOKa 

POLARISING VOLTAGE I20V OC 


Makers of the finest 
FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECOND Tape Recorders in the world 


48 BELOW VOLT/ovme cm? 
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GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LTD. Advertising & showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
GS110 (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Limited) 
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The microgroove of the ether 











What the microgroove record did for record 
reproduction, VHF broadcasting and the RCA 
tuner do for radio reception. 


The discriminating music lover can now receive 
live broadcasts completely free from interference 
and background noise and of true High Fidelity 
quality. The RCA tuner with its precision 
tuning and automatic Frequency control un- 


PLUG-IN MATCHED COMPONENTS locks a vast storehouse of quality listening on 
the VHF waveband. 
FOR RECORD, RADIO AND TAPE 


£24.3.0 plus £9.8.4 PT. 
REPRODUCTION 
% Precision Tuning. The new RCA Electron Ray Tuning Indicator 
makes tuning simplicity itself. 


% High Fidelity. Wide range response within 1db from 30-15,000 cps. 
for true High Fidelity reproduction worthy of the finest amplifier and 
speaker. 


x No Matching Problems. Adjustable output level to your amplifier. 





x Automatic Frequency Control. Holds the station permanently in tune. 


’ x Power Requirements. 230-395 volts, DC, 40 milliamps, H.T. supply, 
PRE-AMPLIFIER MAIN AMPLIFIER 6.3 volts 2.25 amps heater supply (available from RCA New Ortho- 
£16.10.0 £24.10.0 phonic High Fidelity Amplifier and most other quality amplifiers). 








TRANSCRIPTION LOUD SPEAKER LOWBOY 
DECK SUPPLY UNIT SYSTEM CABINET 
£26.0.0 plus £10.2.10 P.T. £3.10.0 £56.11.0 £18.10.0 


Send for fully illustrated literature 


RCA GREAT BRITAIN LTD., Lincoln Way, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middx. Sunbury-on-Thames 3101 


(An Associate Company of Radio Corporation of America) 
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*xLouis Armstrong 

** Satchmo The Great ”’ 

*** When It’s | Time Down South (Clarence 
Muse, en and Otis Rene) (V) (a); Indian 
(James F. Hanley, Ballard MacDonald) (a); 
Flee As A Bird To The Mountain (Trad.) (a) ; 
Oh, Didn’t He Ramble (Trad.) (a2) ; Mack The 
Knife (Kurt Weill; Marc Blitzstein) (V) (a); 
Mahogany Hall Stomp (Spencer Williams) (a) ; 
All For You, Louis (original title Sly Mon- 
goose) (African Trad.) (6); Black And Blue 
(Fats Waller, Harry Brooks ; y* Razaf) 
(V) (a); St. ‘Louis Blues (Handy) (c) 

(Philips 12 in LP BBL7216—37s. 64d.) 


(a)—Armstrong (tpt, voc); Edmond Hall (cit); 
Trummy Young (tm); Billy Kyle (pno); Dale 
Jones, Jack Lesberg or Arvell Shaw (bass); Barrett 
Deems (drs). Dates untraced. C.R.I. Studios, U.S.A. 
(Am. Columbia.) 


(6)—Armstrong (tpt); Hall (cit); Young (tmb) ; 
unidentified African musicians. 1956. Accra Airport, 
Ghana, West Africa. (Untraced.) 

(c)—Armstrong (tpt); Hall (cit); Young (tmb) ; 
Kyle (pno); Jones (bass); Deems (drs). New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein. 14/7/1956. Lewisohn Stadium, New 


York, during a public concert. (Am. Columbia.) 

Linking dialogue throughout by Louis Armstrong 
and Edward R. Murrow, from the film soundtrack. 

This is an interesting documentary from the 
soundtrack of the film after which the LP is 
named. Louis’s genial voice and great horn— 
some of his work is up to the great promise he 
showed thirty years ago, before he began reach- 
ing up and out to the virtuoso category—are 
worth hearing, though some of Ed. Murrow’s 
remarks and questions are a bit inane, the 
spoken equivalent of journalese. 

I suppose it was a graceful gesture to the late 
W. C. Handy, during the last year or so of his 
life, to have the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra play St. Louis Blues, but the Armstrong 
All-Stars’ coming in amidships only served to 
show how ridiculous it is to have a straight 
concert orchestra play blues or any basic jazz 
themes. The world-famous classic blues only 
means something when Louis and his men get 
to work on it. O.K. 


Sleeve Note: Edgar Jackson. Informative, detailed 
and absorbing as usual. 
*Louis Armst and his Orchestra 


** St. Louis Blues (Handy) (V); 
(Nick La Rocca) ; On The Sunny Si 
Street (Jimmy McHugh; Dorothy Fields) (V) 

(Fontana EP TFE17016—12s. 103d.) 


ee as ons Pete Duconge (cit, alto) ; 

ee Tyree Alfred —, (nr); Jack 
ton, Tasite 7 _ a... (tpts); L. Guimaraes 
oO ; Herman Chittison (p70) ; haitton Jefferson 
- Arago (bass); O. Times (drs). October, 

1934. Pa (Untraced.) 

Recorded during Louis’ second European 
tour, back in 1934, with an indifferent dance 
band that included Herman Chittson, these 
titles have been issued and reissued all over 
Europe and America under all sorts of labels 
0s at various speeds, but this is their début 

ere. 

I might have been more enthusiastic about 
them if the band had been the same way 
inclined. Louis is all right, even if he runs 
rather wild in Tiger Rag (as usual) ; but some- 
how the dingy ordinariness of the performances, 
and what is performed, makes this EP little 
more than a collectors’ curio. O.K. 

Sleeve Note : Not to hand. 


*xChet Baker and Crew 
**** Mickey’s Memory (Harvey Leonard) (bd); 
Slightly Above Moderate (Bob Zieff) (a) ; 


ema (Urso) (a); Revelation (Gerry 
Mulligan) (a) ; ; Something For Liza (Al 
Cohn) (a); Lucius Lu (Urso) (a); Worrying 


The Life Out Of Me (Miff Mole, Frank 
Signorelli) (a); Medium Rock (Zieff) ‘(a) 
(Vogue 12 in. LP LAE12076—88s. 3d.) 
(a)—Baker (tpt); Phil Urso (inmr); Bobby Tim- 
mons (jno); Jimmy Bond (bass); Peter Littman 
drs). Truly, 1956. Forum Theatre, Los Angeles. 
Am. Pacific Jazz.) 
(6) —Same a plus Bill Loughbrough (pedal 
tymps). Do. Do. (Do.). 


Chet Baker’s popularity and high rating in 
jazz polls have always puzzled me. In the past 
I have found his technique limited, his tone flat 
and unexciting and his ideas uninspired. This 
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Reviewed by 


BOB DAWBARN, CHARLES FOX, 
EDGAR JACKSON, OLIVER KING 


new Vogue has forced some readjustment of 
my earlier opinions. Baker plays with much 
more authority than of yore, his ideas flow better 
and a vastly improved technique helps him to 
put them into practice. His tone still lacks 
brilliance, but at times—for example on 
Slightly Above Moderate—it is reminiscent of 
Miles Davis. 

Baker gets good support from his Crew. Phil 
Urso’s Getz-inspired tenor is not particularly 





EDGAR JACKSON 


With this issue Edgar Jackson completes his 
twenty-eighth year as a contributor to THE 
GRAMOPHONE. During those years he has 
done much to enhance the value of the Jazz 
and Swing pages of this journal and in 
announcing that he is now standing down as a 
regular contributor, the Editors feel sure that 
all our readers will join them in thanking him 
for his past services. Mr. Jackson will still be 
writing for the ‘‘ Melody Maker’’ whilst 
Charles Fox, Alun Morgan and Oliver King 
will contribute to THE GRAMOPHONE. 





original, but he has good attack and improvises 
neatly. Timmons is an underrated pianist who 
enhances his reputation on every track, and the 
other rhythm men play well enough. Bill 
Loughbrough’s chromatic tympani—unusually 
toned and giving the spice of novelty—are 
added for the Latin-flavoured To Mickey’s 
Memory. The arrangements are good on the 
whole. Particularly effective is the scoring at 
the beginning of Slightly Above Moderate to 
produce an organ effect. 

On the debit side are too many meaningless 
drum and bass solos and too liberal use of chase 
choruses with trumpet, tenor, piano and drums 
sharing short solo spots. 


Sleeve Note: Woody Woodward. Factually adequate 
and interesting. 


*Ruby Braff and Ellis Larkins 
‘* Inventions In Jazz ’’—Pt. 2 
*** Blues For Ellis (Braff) A City Called Heaven 
(Trad.); What Is There To Say? (Vernon 
Duke); Sailboat In The Moonlight (Lom- 
bardo); When Woman Loves A Man 
(Ralph Rainger, Rose); You Are Too Beauti- 
ful a Rodgers); Skylark (Hoagy 
Carmichael) 
(Vanguard LP PPT12022—27s. 10d.) 


Braff (tpt); Larkins (pno). Probably Spring, 1955. 
U.S.A. (Am. Vanguard.) 

Can jazz be too casual, too relaxed ? Judged 
from the music on this record, it can. Ruby 
Braff and Ellis Larkins make up a lazy-sounding 
partnership, dawdling through a set of ballads, 
creating charming but desultory music. Perhaps 
they needed a rhythm section after all. Louis 
Armstrong and Earl Hines may have got along 
without one, but then their relationship was a 
little more dynamic. 

The very perfection of Braff’s technique has 
its dangers. Phrases roll so easily out of his 
trumpet, his tone is so smooth and shining, that 
unless his solos contain fairly striking musical 
ideas monotony can quickly set in. Throughout 


most of these tracks, unfortunately, Braff is 
content to lie back and drift along with the 
melody. What Is There To Say? and Sailboat In 
The Moonlight are restrained to a point of 
tentativeness. Easily the best track is Blues For 
Ellis, an easy-going up-tempo blues. C.F. 


Sleeve Note: Stanley Dance. No dates. Intelligent 
and informative. 


xBig Bill Broonzy 
“Southern Saga ”’ 
*#*** Southern Saga (introducing Joe Turner Blues) 


(Broonzy); When The Sun Goes Down 
(L. Carr); Going Down The Road Feeling 
Bad (Broonzy 


) 
(Nixa Jazz Today EP NJE1047—12s. 103d.) 
Broonzy (voc., gir). 26/10/1955. London. (Nixa.) 


Mark this as one of the finest and most 
interesting blues records ever issued in England. 
Recorded at a cocktail party given by Messrs. 
Cassell’s, the publishers of Broonzy’s auto- 
biography, to launch the book, the whole 
performance shows brilliantly what an un- 
assuming, dignified man Big Bill is. His 
playing, speaking and singing are most moving, 
perfectly at ease and balanced like a piece of 
delicate mechanism, yet simple and homely. 
Few other records can demonstrate the blues 
as well as this. Certainly no words of mine 
can. O.K. 


Sleeve Note: Paul Oliver. As should be expected 
from one of Britain’s foremost blues authorities, the 
notes here are accurate, useful and interesting. 


*Dave Brubeck 
“*Jazz At The Black Hawk” 
*** Jeepers Creepers (Mercer, Warren) (c); 
Little Street I In Singapore (Peter De Mikey (a) 
The Trolley Song (Rehearsal) (Martin, Blain) 
(0) 5 I May Be a (Sullivan, Ruskin) (a); 
Blue Moon (Richard Rodgers) (6); My Heart 
Stood Still ore ye (e); Let’s Fall In 
Love (Harold Arlen) (6) 
(Vogue 12 in. LP LAE12094—38s. 3d.) 


(a)—Brubeck (pno); Paul Desmond (alto); 
Wyatt Ruther (bass) ; Lloyd Davis (drs). September, 
1952. San Francisco. (Am. Fantasy.) 

(6)—Same personnel, except Ron Crotty (bass) 
replaces Ruther. February, 1953. Storyville Club, 


Boston. (Do. 

(c)—Personnel as for (b). September, 1953. Black 
Hawk Club, San Francisco. ( 

(d4)—Brubeck (pno) ; Desmond (alto); Crotty 
(bass); Joe Dodge (drs). 14/12/1953. Pacific College 
Stockton, California. (Do.) 

(e)—Brubeck (po). Do. Do. (Do.). 

I wish Paul Desmond would stop stuffing 
quite so many quotations into his solos. In Blue 
Moon, for instance—perhaps the best of these 
tracks—he cannot resist throwing in snatches 
from Lullaby Of The Leaves, A Hundred Years 
From Today and other well-known sources. Nor 
is Brubeck much better. On this track, as 
in the almost as good Let’s Fall In Love, both 
musicians strike a fairly inventive vein, and 
these mannerisms only distract and annoy. 

Now that we’ve had a chance to hear Joe 
Morello and Gene Wright, the defects of 
Brubeck’s earlier drummers and bassists stand 
out more starkly. When neither Desmond nor 
Brubeck rose to the occasion, nothing was left 
to bind the music together. Jeepers Creepers, On 
A Little Street, The Trolley Song and I May Be 
Wrong all fall, more or less, within that category. 


Sleeve Note: Alun Morgan. Intelligent and well- 


written. 
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* Candido 
** Candido The Volcanic ”’ 


*** Peanut Vendor (Simons) (a); Takeela (Burrell) 
(a) ; Moonlight In Vermont (Suessdorf) (a) ; 
Take The ‘A ‘Train (Billy Strayhorn) (0) ; 
The Lady In Red (Allie Wrubel) (0); Kinda’ 
Dukish (Ellington) (a); -Warm Blue Stream 
(Cassey) (a); Tin-Tin-Deo 
Dizzy Gillespie) (b) 

(H.M.V. LP DLP1182—27s. 103d.) 


(a)—Candido Camero (bongos, conga drm); Art 
Farmer, Bernie Glow, Jimmy Nottingham, Charlie 
Shavers (tpis) ; Jimmy Cleveland, Tommy Mitchell 
Frank Rehak, (imbs); Jim Buffington (French 
horn); Jay McAllister (tuba); Hank Jones (pno) ; 
Bill Crow (bass) ; Osie Johnson (drs) ; Ernie Wilkins 
(arr, leader). March, 1957. U.S.A. (Am. ABC— 
Paramount. 

(6)—Same personnel, except Ernie Royal (tp?) 
replaces Farmer; Ed London (French horn) replaces 
Buffington; Oscar Pettiford (bass) replaces Crow. 
Do. Do. (Do.). 

Even the best drummers become a bore when 
they spread themselves too lavishly. Luckily 
Candido seems aware of this, for as well as 
keeping his solo efforts within reasonable 
limits, he commissioned Ernie Wilkins and 
Manny Albam to write the scores for this 
session. If the music has shape and force, it is 
largely due to their efforts. 

Albam’s setting of The Lady In Red, taken at 
an easy, relaxed tempo, is perhaps the best 
track. Here there is the maximum co-ordination 
between the orchestra and Candido’s drums. 
Frank Rehak and Jimmy Cleveland share a 
trombone chorus, and later on all four trumpet- 
players start soaring up one by one. Kinda 
Dukish, an engaging performance, follows the 
pattern set by Daybreak Express, Lightnin’, 
Happy-Go-Lucky Local and other Ellington com- 
positions inspired by American locomotives. 
Takeela has some notable scoring for trombones 
and French horn, as well as nimble piano work 
by Hank Jones; Tin-Tin-Deo features Ernie 
Royal’s trumpet. Peanut Vendor, flashy but 
exciting, finds Art Farmer in wilder form than 
usual. Of the two slower numbers, Moonlight In 
Vermont is dreamy and dull ; Warm Blue Stream, 
on the other hand, gentle and reflective, has 
some beautifully controlled trumpet playing by 
Charlie Shavers. 

On each and every track, of course, Candido 


(Chano Pozo, 


drums with enthusiasm and_ considerable 
versatility. 
Sleeve Note: Felix Grant. Rather too general in 


scope, otherwise reasonably informative. 


*Miles Davis 
** Miles Ahead ”’ 


¢**** Springsville (Carisi) (c); The Maids Of Cadiz 
(Clément Delibes) (a); The Duke (Dave 
Brubeck) (a); My Ship (Gershwin) (6); 
Miles Ahead (Davis, Evans) (6); Blues For 
Pablo (Evans) (c) ; New Rhumba (Jamal) (c) ; 
The Meaning Of The Blues (Bobby Troupe) 
(dq); Lament (J. J. Johnson) (d); I Don’t 
Wanna Be Kissed (J. Elliott, ar (d) 

(Fontana 12 in. LP TFL5007—37s. 63d 


Davis (flugelhorn) ; Lee Konitz (alio) ; =A Cooper 
(replaced on one session by Edwin Caine), Romeo 
Penque (cits, flutes); Danny Bank (bass-cit); John 

risi, Bernie Glow, Taft Jordan, Louis Mucci, 
Ernie Royal (tpts); Joe Bennett, Jimmy Cleveland, 
Frank Rehak (tmbs) ; Tom Mitchell (bass-tmb) ; Tony 
Miranda (replaced on one session by Jimmy Buffing - 
ton), Willie Ruff (French horn); Biil Barber (tuba) ; 
Paul Chambers (bass); Art Taylor (drs); Gil 
Evans (leader, arr). (a) 6/5/1957, () 10/5/1957, (c) 
23/5/1957, (@) 27/5/1957. U.S.A. (Am. Columbia.) 

Adventurousness is a quality that seemed to 
be vanishing from big band jazz. It’s true that 
Duke Ellington wrote ‘‘ Such Sweet Thunder ”’ 
for his orchestra just over a year ago, but that 
was almost a glowing exception. All the more 
reason then to cheer the achievement of Gil 
Evans, that brilliant Canadian-born arranger 
who collaborated with Miles Davis and Gerry 
Mulligan on a set of historic Capitol recording 
sessions back in 1949 and 1950. 

What Evans has done on this LP is to devise a 
group of exquisite concertos for Miles Davis, ten 
brief but haunting pieces. Miles Davis plays 
flugelhorn throughout, with the result that his 
work displays a new sobriety, an added tonal 
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depth. Although he is the only soloist on the 
entire record, there is never any suggestion of 
monotony. Instead, using a pure, almost 
ascetic tone, he creates music of remarkable 
elegance and fragility. 

Yet superbly as Davis performs, it is Evans’ 
scores that demand closest attention. Mostly 
they move at very slow tempos, but there are 
exceptions—Springsville, for instance, with rich 
scoring for the brasses, and two picaresque little 
pieces in the Ellington manner, J Don’t Wanna 
Be Kissed and Dave Brubeck’s The Duke. Evans 
has learnt a great deal from Duke Ellington and 
many of his voicings echo the Ellington har- 
monies of a dozen or more years ago. Anyone 
who expects to hear rousing brass or a heavy 
swinging beat will be disgruntled. This is mostly 
subdued, unusually ‘“‘ cool” jazz, responding 
to careful rather than casual listening. On some 
tracks Evans aims at transparency, the creation 
of luminous harmonies behind the soloist, as in 
the delightful setting of Delibes’ The Maids Of 
Cadiz. Elsewhere he will juxtapose brass and 
woodwinds, or use such devices as trombones 
playing counter melodies against sustained 
French-horn chords. It is the diversity of 
techniques, in fact, that makes this such an 
exciting musical experience. Certainly this must 
be one of the most important records to be 
issued here in recent years. C.F 


Sleeve Note: Adapted from Andre Hodeir with 
additional material by George Avakian. Admirable in 
every way. 


*Dixieland All-Stars 
** Dixiecats ”’ 

* That’s A-Plenty (Lew Pollack); Tin Roof 
Blues (New Orleans Rhythm Kings); Royal 
Garden Blues (Clarence Williams, Spencer 
Williams); Way Down Yonder In New 
Orleans (Turner Layton); Beale Street 
Blues (Handy); Muskrat Ramble (Kid 
Orv); Basin Street Blues (Spencer Williams) ; 
Wolverine Blues (Jelly Roll Morton); I’ve 
Found A New Baby (Spencer Williams) 

(Columbia 12 in. LP 33SX1080—35s. 10d.) 


Buster Bailey (cit.); Boomie Richman (saxes) ; 
Red Allen (+t); Tyree Glenn (tmb); Willie Smith 
(pno) ; Milt Hinton, Arvell Shaw (alternating on bass) ; 
Zutty Singleton (drs). 8 and 15/5/1957. U.S.A. 
(Am. Roulette.) 

The same old threadbare standards blasted 
out to the gallery by an impressive-looking 
line-up. But when I think of the great work 
most of these men have done in the past, I turn 
aside with a tear. Apart from Tyree Glenn, 
and perhaps the bassists, there is no one here 
whose playing means anything very much. 
Even The Lion sounds like a hack musician 
doing just another job. O.K 


Sleeve Note: Anonymous. Rather over-adulatory, 
otherwise quite good. 


*Al Fairweather and his Band 
‘‘Fairweather Friends ” 

***1 T Can’t Give You oy ey But Love (Jimmy 
McHugh) (a); Red For Go (Fairweather) (bd) ; 
September In The Rain (Harry Warren) (a) ; 
If I Had You (Ted Shapiro) (5); Coe-Pilot 
(Fairweather) (a); Grapevine (Fairweather) 


(Nixa Jazz Today LP NJT511—27s. 10d.) 

Fairweather (tpt); Tony Coe (alto); Red Price 
(tnr); Tony Milliner (tmb., bass-tpt); Stan Greig 
(pno) ; Al McPake (gtr) ; Tim Mahn (bass) ; Graham 
Burbige (drs). (a) 14/11/1957, (6) 25/11/1957. London, 
(Nixa.) 

The rediscovery of so-called Mainstream has 
had a great effect on British jazz. Many of the 
more proficient traditionalists have embraced it 
with subsequent changes in their styles and 
approach to the music. 

Al Fairweather, an erstwhile Armstrong 
follower, now shows more than a trace of Joe 
Newman and Harry Edison. He still remains 
among the most inventive of local players and 
seems to have gained added confidence. This is, 
in fact, a good record by any standard. 

Best of the soloists are Fairweather himself 
and tenorist Red Price from the Ted Heath 
Band, who seems perfectly at home in the 
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company and plays with a happy sound. 
Altoist Coe is certainly one of the most promising 
of our younger jazzmen. He has played better, 
but still gives a good account of himself. Tony 
Milliner is inclined to play too much on the beat, 
but sounds very relaxed on trombone although 
his work on bass-trumpet is far less satisfactory. 
A word of praise for the rhythm section. It gets 
very close to the sound of the rhythm team on 
the Braff-Clayton Vanguards on which it is 
obviously modelled. Pianist Greig, although 
better known as a drummer, is particularly good 
both in solos and filling in behind the horns. 
Fairweather’s arrangements come off well as do 
his three originals—Red For Go, Coe-Pilot and 
Grapevine. B.D. 
Sleeve Note : Charles Fox. Interesting. 


*Art Farmer Septet 
“‘Charts—The Compositions Of Gigi Gryce and 


Quincy Jones ”’ 
***} Mau Mau (Jones, Farmer) (2); Work Of Art 


(Jones, Farmer) (a); The Little Bandmaster 
(Jones, Farmer) (a); Up In Quincy’s Room 
(Gryce) (a); Wildwood (Gryce) (6); Evening 
In Paris (Jones) (6); Elephant Walk (Jones) 
(6); Tiajuana (Gryce) (b) 
(Esquire 12 in. LP 32-042—39s. 73d.) 
(a)—Farmer (tpt); Cliff Solomon (inr); Oscar 
Estrell (bar); Jimmy Cleveland (tmb); Quincy 
Jones (pno); Monk Montgomery (electric- —— . 
Sonny Johnson (drs). 2/7/1953. U.S.A. (Am 
Prestige.) 
(6)\—Farmer (tpt); Charlie Rouse (inr) ; Danny 
(bar); Cleveland (tmb); Horace Silver (pno) ; 
Percy Heath (bass); Arthur Taylor (drs). 7/6/1954" 


Do. (Do.). 

Previous releases: (a) Esquire 20-033. 

Lionel Hampton’s flair for picking out young 
and talented musicians is well known in the jazz 
world. This record proves it once again, for all 
the musicians taking part in the earlier of the 
two sessions were at the time members of the 
Hampton band. 

Foremost among them there is, of course, Art 
Farmer, his playing beautifully controlled, full 
of subtle changes of cadence and shading, 
encompassing not only the dry-toned lyricism of 
The Little Bandmaster and Work Of Art, but also 
the floridity of Mau Mau. Of the other soloists, 
Cliff Solomons plays ripe-toned, but rather 
uninventive tenor, while Jimmy Cleveland’s 
solos are exciting, but inclined to repetition. 
Only Horace Silver, in fact, really cuts loose in 
an original and adventurous style. 

But, as its title suggests, this is a record that 
leans just as heavily upon the arranger as the 
soloist. Quincy Jones and Gigi Gryce wrote all 
the scores between them. Mostly inventive and 
witty, they display Jones as the slightly more 
mature writer, his compositions developing 
where Gryce’s are content to reiterate a theme. 
It is curious, incidentally, to discover that 
Elephant Walk anticipates the cadences of Duke 
Ellington’s Lady Mac. E.J. 

Sleeve Note: Ira Gitler. Excellent. 

*Maynard Ferguson 
** Jam Session ”’ 
** Air Conditioned (Ferguson); Love Is Here To 


Stay (Gershwin) 
(EmArcy 12 in. LP EJL1270—35s. 10d.) 


Ferguson (¢pt); Herb Geller (alio); Bob Cooper 
(tnr); Bob Gordon (bar); Milt Bernhart (tmbd) ; 
Claude Williamson (jno); John Simmons (dass) ; 
Max Roach (drs) Probably Spring, 1955. U.S.A. 
(Am. EmArcy.) 


Record critics soon come to be wary of the 
words ‘‘ Jam Session’’ on a sleeve. All too 
often they prelude a messy shambles of end- 
less blues choruses. They do in this latest 
effort perpetrated by trumpeter Maynard 
Ferguson. One title per side of a 12 in. LP needs 
superhuman brilliance from the soloists to 
maintain interest. On both the blues Air 
Conditioned and the ballad Love Is Here To Stay, 
the three saxists and Milt Bernhart play com- 
petently enough, but my attention soon began to 
wander. 

Ferguson’s contributions are in his usual 
threadbare vein, utterly devoid of melodic 
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ELLA FITZGERALD 


ELLA FITZGERALD SOUVENIR ALBUM 

Baby, won't you please come home; I’m the lonesomest 
gal in town; Cabin in the sky; The one | love; 

| can't believe that you’re in love with me; 

| got it bad; | must have that man; 

Can't help lovin’ that man LA 8581 


SONGS IN A MELLOW MOOD 

I'm glad there is you; What is there to say; 

People will say we’re in love; Please be kind; 

Until the real thing comes along; Imagination; ; 
Stardust; My heart belongs to daddy; You leave me 
breathless; Baby what else can | do; Nice work 

if you can get it; Makin’ whoopee 

ACCOMPANIED BY Ellis Larkins (piano) LAT 8056 


SWEET AND HOT 

Thanks for the memory; It might as well be Spring; 
You'll never know; | can’t get started 

ORCHESTRA DIRECTED BY André Previn 

Moanin’ low; Taking a chance on love 

ORCHESTRA DIRECTED BY John Scott Trotter 
You'll have to swing it 

ORCHESTRA DIRECTED BY Sy Oliver 

That old black magic; Old devil moon; Lover come 
back to me; Between the devil and the deep blue sea 
ORCHESTRA DIRECTED BY Benny Carter LAT 8091 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Advert 49 


ELLA FITZGERALD is to visit this country in May. 


Coming over with Jazz at the Philharmonic, 
she will open at the Gaumont State K ilburn 
on Friday 2nd May, going on toa 
nation-wide tour lasting fifteen days. 


j 





ELLA SINGS GERSHWIN 

Someone to watch over me; My one and only; 

But not for me; Looking for a boy; I’ve got a crush 

on you; How long has this been going on; Maybe; Soon 
ACCOMPANIED BY Ellis Larkins (piano) LA 8648 


LULLABIES OF BIRDLAND 

Basin Street blues; Angel eyes; Lullaby of Birdland; 
Later; Rough ridin’; Smooth sailing; Air Mail special; 
Oh! lady be good; Ella hums the blues; 

How high the moon; Flying home LAT 8115 


ELLA AND HER FELLAS 

You won't be satisfied (A); That’s the way it is (8); 
Stone cold dead in the market (c); | gotta have my 
baby back (0); Sentimental journey (&); The frim 
fram sauce (A); It’s only a paper moon (F); Dream a 
little dream of me (A); Baby, it’s cold outside (c); 
A-tisket, a-tasket (6G); Would you like to take a walk 
(A); Don’cha go ‘way mad (H) 

WITH (A) Louis Armstrong (8) Ink Spots (c) Louis 
Jordan Tympany Five (D) Mills Brothers 

(cE) Eddie Heywood Orchestra (F) Delta 
Rhythm Boys (c) Chick Webb “we 
Orchestra (H) Sy Oliver Orchestra Sbrunswick 
LAT 8223 RECOADOS 
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Ballads for Backgrounds 
G. MULLIGAN, J. LEWIS, etc. 
VA 160122 





The James Dean Story 
C.BAKER - B. SHANK 
VA 160125 


‘Just Friends’ CONTEMPORARY 

BILL PERKINS - ART PEPPER PS a, 

RICHIE KAMUCA 
LAE 12088 








‘Jazz At Cal-Tech’ 
BUD SHANK ‘ BOB COOPER 
LAE 12095 





‘Zen’ 
The Music of FRED KATZ 
with CHICO HAMILTON 
LAE 12102 





Jazz Showcase LAC 12092 


THE MASTERSOUNDS 
SWING MEN OUTFIT MORE VARIETY FROM THE 


LAE 12103 “MAN OF MANY PARTS” 

















GOOD TIME JAZZ 
‘Easy Like’ - BARNEY KESSEL 
BAY CITY JAZZ BAND 


CONTEMPORARY LAG 12093 
LAC 12082 Great Group! Here It Now! 
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DONEGALL 


DIXIELAN DERS ANON YMO US—tunes you have hummed, 
played in the New Orleans style by a group of British jazzmen 
(DON 1003). 

DENNIS WILSON ENTERTAINS—‘‘classic’’ dance tunes 
played in the Mayfair Manner, from Gershwin to Coward 
(DON 1004). | 

CY GRANT SINGS—The famous Troubadour from British 
Guiana in Calypsos and Folk Songs (DON 1001). 

HARRY WALTON’S JAZZMEN playing New Orleans Jazz 
as it is played in the Crescent City today as a ‘‘Salute to 
Dr. Souchon’’, eminent physician and President of New 
Orleans Jazz Club (DON 1002). 


“TRANSATLANTIC” is DENNIS WILSON, The Quartet 


Music (DON 
12” L.P.s., 33% r.p.m. 


VIERA—Her lovely voice and guitar:—Zombie Jamboree ; 
Come Near My Love ; Johnny Is The Boy For Me; Don’t 
Ever Love Me (MAU 501). 7” E.P. 45 r.p.m. 


THE KESTRELS—Britain’s new sensational singing group:— 
Be My Girl ; We Were Wrong ; | Like Your Kind Of Love ; 
Down By The Riverside (MAU 500). 7’ E.P. 45 r.p.m. (To 
be issued shortly.) 


DONEGALL ENTERPRISES LTD 


39 CLABON MEWS, LONDON, S.W.I1 
(KENSINGTON 1333 and GROSVENOR 7744) 
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invention and little swing. Air Conditioned has 
the added SAREE SF & Geeeanne a 


Sleeve Note : Shirley Hoskins Collins. No recording 
dates. Mostiy description of the two performances. 
Too indiscriminately adulatory to be of much real value. 


*Firehouse Five Plus Two 
** Goes South ”’ 
¢*** Alabama Jubilee (George L. Cobb) (6); Swanee 
River (Stephen Foster) (c); Basin St — 
Blues (Spencer Williams) (a); B 
Papa (Al Bernard) (c); Tuck Me To — 
In My Old Kentucky Home (George Meyer, 
Sam —— Joe Young) (a); Milenberg Joys 
(Paul Mares, Leon Rappolo, "Jelly Roll Morton) 
(c); I’m Gonna Charleston Back to Charles- 
ton (Lou Handman, Roy Turk) (0); At A 
Georgia Camp Meeting (Kerry Mills) (a); 
Tishomingo Blues (Spencer Williams) (c) ; 
Original Dixieland One-Step (Nick La 


Rocca) (b) 
(Good Time Jazz 12 in. LP LAG12087—38s. 3d.) 


(a)—George Probert (cit, sop); Danny Alguire 
(cornet); Ward Kimball (mb) ; ok Thomas 


(pno); Dick Roberts (bj0); Ed Penner (tuba) ; 
Monte yo (drs). 23/1/1954. U.S.A. (Am. 
Good Time Jazz.) 


(6)—Same personnel, except muepee Goff (bjo) 
replaces Roberts. 30/3/1954. Do. 

(c)—Personnel as for (a), ony ‘i MacDonald 
(dvs) replaces Mountjoy. 11/10/19 

Previous releases: (a), (b) LDG19. 


Good-time, jolly music of the usual un- 
abashed style of this unit. The tempo speeds up 
in places, but I cannot help feeling that this is 
just another example of chaps playing jazz 
because they like it, not because they have to. 
It is not a chore to them. They are not con- 
sciously searching their innermost souls for some 
deep psychological significance in every note 
they play, and the result is fresh, clean and 
sustaining. O.K. 


Sleeve Note : Walt Kelly. Facetious and not intended 
to be taken seriously, like the music. 


*xBobby Hackett and his Jazz Band 
“Gotham Jazz Scene ”’ 

***3 At The Jazz Band Ball (Nick La Rocca, Larry 
Shields) (c) ; Lazy Mood (Miller) (a); 
Wolverine Blues (Jelly Roll Morton) (c); 
The Continental (Con Conrad, Herb Magidson) 
(a); Rose Room (Art Hickman, Harry 
Williams) (c); In A Little Spanish Town 
(Wayne, Lewis, Young) (6); Cornet Chop 
Suey (Armstrong) (6); Caravan (Juan Tizol) 
(2); Tin Roof Blues (New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings) (6); Albatross (Dick Cary) v0): : 

Hudson (Cary) (c) 
(Capitol 12 in. LP T857—33s. 83d.) 


(a), J ay) y wy (cornet); Ernie Caceres (cit, = i) 
Dick Cary (E i“ aye s John Dengler (tuba) ; 


Gwaltney (vid Micky Crane ( pno) ; Mie 
Canitel) (bass). ‘a ’ 27/3/1957. New York. (Am. 
apitol 


b)—Same personnel, except Al Hall (bass) replaces 
Hinton. 4/4/1957. Do. (Do.). 

Bobby Hackett is a versatile musician, always 
pleasant and tasteful although rarely reaching 
great heights of improvisation. His present 
band, with its unusual instrumentation, has 
received good reviews in America and, as on 
this record, plays a mixture of typical Dixieland 
classics and neatly arranged mood pieces. An 
important wheel in the machine is Dick Cary, 
whose E-flat horn gives most of these tracks their 
special tonal flavour as well as providing a large 
share of the best solo moments. The arrange- 
ments, including the ingenious Caravan, are 
obviously Cary’s work and he also wrote two of 
the tunes—Albatross and Henry Hudson. 

Hackett was born on 3lst January, 1915. 
Son of a blacksmith and sixth of nine children, 
he left school at fourteen to start working with 
a sextet in a Chinese restaurant. He has been 
described as the modern parallel of Bix Beider- 


becke. 

He plays with fine attack on the Dixieland 
favourites such as At The Jazz Band Ball and 
Cornet Chop Suey, and with his usual delicacy and 
feeling for the right intervals on the slower tunes. 
The other soloists acquit themselves without 
disgrace and the rhythm section swings suffi- 
ciently to disguise the lack of adrummer. B.D. 

Sleeve Note: Nat Hentoff. Short, but to the point. 
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Jim Hall Trio 
**** Stomping ao ( ar - 2 
née’ Ain't What _ * 


oe ag E This Is Always (Harry * 
Thanks For The Memory (Sid “Robin, Ralph 


Rainger) ; erine (Victor Schertzinger) ; 
Stella By S ight (Victor Young); 9 
Special (Warren, Engvick) ; In A 


Dream (Jimmy Van Heusen); Look For The 

Silver Lining (Jerome Kern, Bud De Sylva) ; 

Seven Come Eleven (Charlie Christian) 
(Vogue 12 in. LP LAE12072—38s. 3d.) 


Hall (gir); Carl Perkins (pno); Red Mitchell 
(bass). 10 and 24/1/1957. U.S.A. (Am. Pacific Jazz.) 

Dangerous though it always is for a critic to 
stick his neck out, I must say that the more I 
hear of Jim Hall the more I feel him to be the 
best jazz guitarist to emerge since Charlie 
Christian died. Perhaps the most striking thing 
about Hall’s work is the way his imagination 
expresses itself in the simplest, most direct way, 
always the sign of a genuinely inventive artist. 
Only the less imaginative musicians need to 
cover up empty patches in their solos with a 
flurry of technique. Hall is never content just 
to decorate a melody ; even on slow numbers— 
Deep In A Dream, for instance—his solos are 
always moving, always developing. 

Jimmy Giuffre makes a shrewd point when 
he writes in his sleeve note that “‘ the particular 
feeling [of this group] can be traced to the 

‘old blues’’’. Certainly there is strong 
evidence of the blues oie influenced the 
playing of both Jim Hall and Carl Perkins, and 
not only in tracks like Things Ain’t What They 
Used To Be. Perkins’ playing deserves more 
space than I can give it here. A pianist whose 
vigorous, two-handed approach is similar in 
some ways to Oscar Peterson’s, Perkins displays 
far more individuality and imagination than 
Peterson usually bothers to do. With Red 
Mitchell backing up superbly on bass, here is a 
group that creates jazz of outstanding — 


Sleeve Note: No dates, otherwise 


excellent. 


*Jazz Messengers 
** Ritual ” 


** 4Sam’s Tune worms ; Scotch Blues (Duke 
Jordan, Blakey); Once Upon A Groove 
(Owen ower me de Ritual (Blakey); Touche 

(Mal Waldron); Wake Up age 
(Vogue 12 os LP LAE12096—38s. 3d.) 


Jackie McLean (tnr, cow bells); = pooner 


(et, yd ; Sam Dockery PS and 
Spanky De Brest (bass, prone AM : Art Blakey (dr: any 
U.S.A. (Am. Pacific 


Jimmy Giuffre. 


J es and February, 1957. 
azz. 

However determined the Jazz Messengers 
may be upon creating virile, hard-driving jazz, 
all that emerges from their labours is the same 
set of well-worn clichés. The fault seems to lie 
in the solo playing. Jackie McLean’s alto 
choruses, sour-toned and hysterical, lack both 
shape and genuine feeling, while Bill Hardiman 
rarely offers more than the tritest of ideas in his 
trumpet solos. Only the first-class rhythm 
section saves these tracks from chaos, Sam 
Dockery playing unpretentious but swinging 
piano, Art Blakey drumming with subtlety and 
exuberance. 

As Blakey points out in his prefatory com- 
ments, Ritual was inspired by the two years he 
spent in Nigeria after leaving Billy Eckstein’s 
orchestra in 1947. Apart from the unison 
introduction and coda, this track is devoted to 
percussion work, with Blakey building up tense 
and elaborate cross-rhythms upon the African 
themes. 

For the record: Art Blakey was born 
Pittsburg, U.S.A., on Gescoer 11th, 1919. 
At school he studied piano, taking up drums 
only by accident when the drummer of a band 
in which he was playing fell ill. His first 
major engagement was with Fletcher Henderson 


when he joined in 1939. C.F. 
Sleeve Nore: Ed Michel. No dates. Pompous and 
teresting fomments on 


rl written, but full of interes 
lakey’s drumming. 
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* Jazz Pianists Galore ” 
Sedlden Perkins : Too Close For Comfort (Bock, 
Holofcener, Weiss) (4) 


***3 Jimmy Rowles: We'll Be Together Again 
— Y (f); Sonny Speaks (Sonny 
—_= Rues Freeman : Le » Cry (Freeman) (a) 
* Richard Twardzik » You Is My Woman 
eS (b) 
***1 Hampton Hawes : I Hear Music (Burton Lane) 
ee Bob - Timmons: Autumn In New York 


(Vernon Duke) (g) 
**** John Lewis : I Can't Get Started a (ad) 
***Pete Jolly: Younger Than Springtime 
Pe omy Rodgers) (¢) 
Haig: Taking A Chance On Love (Vernon, 
Fetter, Latouche) (7) 
(Vogue 12 in. LP LAE12097—38s. 3d.) 


***1 Al 


(a)—Freeman (pno); Joe Mondragon aro hy 
Shelly Manne (drs). October, 1953. U.S.A. (Am 
Pacific Jazz.) 

(6)—Twardzik (pno) ; Smith (dass) 
Peter Littman (drs). 27/10/1954. Do. (Do.). 

(c)—Hawes (pno) ; Red Mitchell (bass) ; Mel Lewis 
(drs). — Do. (Do.). 

(d4)—Lewis ( ); Percy Heath (bass); Chico 
Hamilton (drs). 10/2/1956. Do. (Do.). 

(e)—Jolly (pno); Leroy Vinnegar (bass); Stan 

(drs). July, 1956. Do. 

(f)—Rowles (pfno); Al Hendrickson (gtr); Joe 

Mondragon (bass); Nick Fatool (drs). September, 


1956. Do. (Do.). 
g)—Timmons (jno); James Bond (bass) ; Peter 
ualeen (drs). 25/10/1956. Do. 
(h)—Rowles (pno); Ben Tucker (bass) ; ; Mel Lewis 
- 11/12/1956. Do. 


drs 
' G)—Perkine (pno) ; ‘Jum 3 Hall (gir); Red Mitchell 
(ass). January, 1957. Do. (Do.). 
(j)—Haig. (pno); Babasin (bass); Larry 
Bunker (drs). Untraced. Do. (Do.). 
Previous releases: (c) LAE12061; (d) LAE12065. 


Apart from an over-decorative performance 
by Bobby Timmons, this is a first-class set of 
piano solos, giving a good idea of the range of 
styles being used by the younger pianists. Carl 
Perkins and John Lewis seem to come off best— 
the former treating Too Close For Comfort in an 
exuberant, two-handed fashion; the latter 
featured in a reticent version of J Can’t Get 
Started. 

We'll Be Together Again, slow and charming, 
has sensitive yet exploratory playing by Jimmy 
Rowles, who later turns in a staccato light- 
fingered version of Sonny Speaks. Russ Freeman’s 
Laugh, Cry is more elaborate, with tricky 
interplay between the two hands. The late 
Dick Twardzick’s treatment of Bess, You Is My 
Woman disappoints: his playing seems full of 
ambiguities, the ideas dissolving rather than 
developing. Although Hampton Hawes has 
often played better than he does here, J Hear 
Music shows how skilled he is at weaving a pliant 
but tight melodic line. Pete Jolly’s Younger Than 
Springtime, romantic in mood and style, is a 
virtuoso performance, too melodramatic to 
sound very convincing. Last of all, Al Haig gives 
a crisp, swinging interpretation of Taking A 
Chance On Love, adroit but hardly up te his best 
standards. C.F. 


Sleeve Note: Ed Michel. No dates. Otherwise 
excellent, apart from the poor prose. 
* Jazzpickers 
ae For Moderns Only ” 


abasin) (a en You Love 
***1 Bebe (Bab ) (a); Wh Y Love Someon 
(Harrington) (a); Influtration (Babasin) (a): : 
Remem April (Don Raye, Gene De 
Paul, Johnson) (a); I Married An An - 
(Richard Rodgers) ney Yardbird S 
(Charlie Parker) (b) ; H. Factor er: 
(bd) ; Pickia’s” (Babasin) (6); Rap- 
Scallion (Babasin) (6); Don’t Worry ’Bout 
Me (Rube Bloom) (c); Monti-Celli (Babasin) 
c); Clap Hands, Here Comes Charlie 
Joseph Meyer) (c) 
(EmArcy 12 in. EJL1265—35s. 10d.) 


(a)—Harry Babasin (leader, 'cello) ; —_ Collette 
(fiste) 5 Don Ov 7); Don Payne (bass); 
ton (drs). Probably 1957. U.S.A. 


b)—Babasin (leader, ’ Harringt 
oun (gtr) en P weve are Bill Seumiass it ). 


(c)—Personnel as for (a), minus Collette. Do. Do. 





Note : These nnel differ from those listed on the 
sleeve, but are eved to be correct. 
After leaving his hometown of Dallas, 


36-year-old ~ Babasin worked as bassist in 
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the orchestras of Gene Krupa, Boyd Raeburn, 
Charlie Barnet and Woody Herman before 
settling down in Hollywood. But perhaps 
Babasin’s solidest claim to a niche in jazz history 
springs from his being the first jazz musician to 
record a pizzicato solo on the ’cello. The 
occasion was a session with pianist Dodo 
Marmarosa back in 1947. 

On these recordings with the Jazzpickers, as 
well as conjuring agile patterns out of his ’cello, 
Babasin wrote many of the tunes the group 
performs. It is his intelligent scoring, in fact, 
that gives their music its character. Light- 
weight this jazz may be, but at least it possesses 
genuine charm and sprightliness. 

Not content with featuring himself in some 
dextrous solos, notably in Don’t Worry ’Bout Me, 
Babasin indulges in deft interplay with guitarist 
Don Overberg. Buddy Collette, whose flute 
supplies the melodic lead on four of the tracks, 
is at his most sensitive and delicate in When You 
Love Someone. Bob Harrington, however, 
although a tasteful, impeccable vibes player, 
turns out to be an unadventurous soloist. C.F. 


Sleeve Note: Anonymous. No dates and only a 
collective personnel listed. Otherwise excellent. 


*Quincy Jones 
“*Go West, Man” 

***} Dancin’ Pants (Giuffre) (2); Blues Da 

(Giuffre) (6); Bright Moon (Giuffre) (c); 
No Bones At All (Johnny Mandel) (6); The 
Oom Is Blues (Charlie Mariano) (c); Be My 
Guest (Lennie Niehaus) (a2). Ballad Medley : 
What’s New (Bob Haggart) (d); We'll Be 
Together Again (Carl Fisher) (e); Time On 
My Hands (Vincent Youmans) (f); You Go 
To My Head (J. Fred Coots, Haven Gillespie) 
(4); Laura (Raksin) (g). London Derriere 
(Mandel) (b) ; Kings Road Blues (Niehaus) (a) 

(H.M.V. 12 in LP CLP1157—35s. 10d.) 


(a)—Benny Carter, Herb Geller, Charlie Mariano, 
Art Pepper (altos); Lou Levy (pno); Red Mitchell 
(bass); Shelly Manne (drs 

(6)—Conte Candoli, Pete Candoli, Harry Edison, 
Jack Sheldon (tpts); Carl Perkins (pno); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bass); Mel Lewis (drs) 

: (c)—Walter Benton, Buddy Collette, Bill Perkins 
‘nrs); Pepper Adams (bar); C. Perkins (pno) ; 
Vinnegar (bass); Manne (drs) 

(4)—Perkins (tnr); rhythm as in (c) 

(e)—Adams (bar); rhythm as in (c) 

(f)—Collett (tnr) ; rhythm as in (c) 

(g)—Benton (tnr); rhythm as in (c) 

(4 < Sr Perkins (po); Vimnegar (bass); Manne 

All February, 1957. U.S.A. (Am. ABC-Paramount.) 


This Is How I Feel About Jazz” 

****) Walkin’ (Carpenter) (a)- A Sleepin’ Bee 
(Harold Arlen) (6); Serr..onette (Adderley) (c); 
Stockholm Sweetnin’ (Jones) (a) ; Evening 
In Paris (Jones) (d) ; Boo’s Bloos (Jones) (6) 

(H.M.V. 12 in. LP CLP1162—35s. 10d.) 
(a)—Jones (arr, leader); Phil Woods (alto); Bunn 

Bardach, Lucky Thompson  (inrs) ; ' Seveune 

Richardson (inr, flute); Jack Nimitz (bar); Art 

Farmer, Bernie Glow, Ernie Royal, Joe Wilder 

(pts); Jimmy Cleveland, Urbie Green, Frank 

ery —_ B ~~ - por 4 pno); Paul Chambers 

ass) ; es Persip (drs). September, . 
U.S.A. (Am. ABC-Paramount.) ' a 
(6)—Jones (arr, leader); Herbie Mann (flute) ; 

Woods (alto); Thompson (inr);: Nimitz (bar) ; 

Farmer (tpt) ; Cleveland (tmb) ; Billy Taylor) (pno) ; 

Charlie Mingus (bass) ; Persip (drs). Do. Do. (Do.) 

(c)—Jones (arr, leader); Gene Quill (alto) ; 

Thompson (inr); Manne (tnr, flute); Nimitz (bar) ; 

Cleveland (tmb); ‘** Brother Soul ’’ (Milt Jackson) 

(vib); Jones (pno); Mingus (bass); Persip (drs) ; 

Father John Crowley (hand-clapper). Do. Do. (Do.) 

(4)—Personnel as for (c), except Zoot Sims (inr) 
replaces Thompson. Do. Do. (Do 


Although Quincy Jones sponsors both of these 
records, the role he plays in each is totally 
different. For ‘‘Go West, Man”? he virtually 
acted as the A & R man, choosing the musicians, 
commissioning the arrangers, but not actually 
writing or playing a note himself. Yet the idea 
was presumably his and the music reflects his 
own preferences. The tracks are split between 
three groups—four alto saxes ; four trumpets ; 
and four saxophones (three tenors, one bari- 
tone), each with rhythm section. The scores, 
by Johnny Mandel, Jimmy Giuffre, Lennie 
Niehaus and Charlie Mariano, are mostly loose 
and free-swinging, allowing plenty of scope for 
the soloists. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


On the whole it is the four altos which 
provide the liveliest music, only Charlie Mariano 
disappointing as a soloist. Dancin’ Pants, Be My 
Guest and Kings Road Blues all contain eloquent 
playing by Benny Carter, Herb Geller (himself 
rather Carterish in style) and the pungent Art 
Pepper. The tracks featuring four trumpets are 
less consistent, Jack Sheldon in _ particular 
lagging a little behind the others in inspiration. 
But the Basie-ish London Derriere swings lightly, 
with probing trumpet work by Harry Edison, 
while Jimmy Giuffre’s Blues Day is satisfyingly 
earthy. Of the four saxophonists, Buddy 
Collette comes off best. His dynamics are 
effective in all his solos, notably in Bright Moon, 
yet another version of the boppers’ anthem. 

*‘ This Is How I Feel About Jazz”’ is quite 
another story. Here Quincy Jones plays a much 
more active part, for three of the compositions 
are his and he arranged all the others. A perfect 
balance between soloist and ensemble is 
preserved throughout, with emphasis placed 
upon creating relaxed, swinging music. This is 
particularly evident in a beautifully easy-paced 
version of Miles Davis’ Walkin’. But perhaps 
the most remarkable contributions are made by 
the soloists, particularly Phil Woods. For some 
time it has been obvious that Woods is one of 
the most promising of the younger alto players, 
and his work on these tracks proves that his 
promise has now been transformed into fulfil- 
ment. Traces of Charlie Parker’s tone and 
phrasing pop up here and there, but the flowing, 
graceful line of Woods’s solos really owes much 
more to Benny Carter. Lucky Thompson, 
always a lithe, swinging tenor player, takes good 
choruses in Walkin’ and Boo’s Bloos, and Zoot 
Sims is featured in a long, luxuriant solo on 
Evening In Paris. Art Farmer’s muted trumpet 
creates a deft, inquisitive melodic line, and 
there are brief but elegant solos from Milt 
Jackson, masquerading as ‘‘ Brother Soul”’. 
Altogether, this is a recording that has first- 
class arrangerents used as frameworks for solo 
playing of the highest calibre. 


Sleeve Notes: ‘‘Go West, Man”: Ralph Gleason. 
Excellent. ‘“‘ This Is How I Feel . . .”: Quincy Jones. 
No dates, otherwise exceptionally informative. 


*Meade “ Lux” Lewis 
** Out Of The Roaring Twenties ”’ 
** Ain't She Sweet (Milton Ager); Meade’s Deed 
(Lewis); Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please 
me Home (Cannon); My Monday Date 
(Earl Hines) ; I Want A Little Girl (Mencher, 
Moll); I Ain’t Got Nobody (Spencer 
Williams); Lux Flakes (Lewis); "Deed I Do 
(Rose) 
(H.M.V. LP DLP1176—27s. 10d.) 
Lewis (pno) with unidentified drs. Date untraced. 
U.S.A. (Am. ABC-Paramount.) 


Quite frankly, Meade Lux Lewis to me is 
the Number One Bore in jazz. He plays the 
most empty stuff on so much of this disc, at 
least five of which numbers are not from the 
*twenties anyway, and while it may have 
satisfied the less discerning South Side customers 
it doesn’t bear listening to under review. 
I would hardly have recognised ’Deed I Do, so 
mangled is it. Lewis wanders over the key- 
board, hitting hard without finesse or feeling, 
unlike his late confréres Hersal Thomas and 
Will Ezell. Here and there we get flashes of 
some sort of artistry, but they are too few and 
too brief. O.K. 


Sleeve Note: Natt Hale. Tells the oft-told story of 
Lewis’s being discovered washing cars, etc. No dates 
or personnels. Not veryinformative, except to beginners. 


*Lizzie Miles 
** Scintillatin’ Lizzie!” 

**** Baby, Won't You Please Come Home (Clarence 
Williams; Charles Warfield); Make Me A 
Pallet On The Floor (Atlanta Blues) (Handy, 
Elman); Ain’t Misbehavin’ (Fats Waller, 
Harry Brooks; Andy Razaf); On Revival 
Day (Razaf) 


(Columbia Clef EP SEB10088—11s. 10d.) 
Lizzie Miles (voc) acc. by Bob Scobey’s Band: 
Scobey (t/t); Bill Napier (cit); Jack Buck (imb); 


May, 1958 


Ralph Sutton (po); Clancy Hayes (bjo, gir); Bob 
Short (bass, tuba); Fred Higuera (drs). January, 
1957. U.S.A. (Am. Norman Granz.) 

Lizzie Miles, the first Negress to be presented 
on record in England (as long ago as October, 
1923), shows here that, at the age of 62, she can 
send out the blues with true feeling, in the strict 
tradition of Bessie Smith, Sara Martin, Sippie 
Wallace and the other blues singers who were 
also entertainers. Her voice is rich and mellow, 
with just that suspicion of an edge that prevents 
the sound from cloying. 

The accompaniment is satisfactory. Though 
not outstanding, at least it is as good as, even 
better than, the motley crew of New Orleanians 
who have backed her on other recent records. 
Scobey gives his usually reliable support, fills in 
sensitively, and leads the band as a trumpet 
should. Napier means little, but Sutton, of 
course, is as eminently satisfying as ~~ 


Sleeve Note : Anonymous. Interesting, but no dates 


or personnel. 


*Glenn Miller and his Orchestra 
** Carnegie Hall Concert ”’ 

*** Moonlight Serenade (Miller); Running Wild 
(Arthur Harringtor Gibbs); Sunrise Serenade 
(Carle) ; Little Brown Jug (Trad.) ; Stairway 
To The Stars (Mat Malneck) (Va); To You 
(Dorsey, Davis, Shapiro) (Va); One O’clock 
Jump (Basie); Londonderry Air (Danny 
Boy) (Trad.) ; Jim Jam Jump (Cab Calloway, 
Froeta, Palmer) (Vb); FDR Jones (Harold 
Rome) (Vb); Hold Tight (Brandow, Spots- 
wood) (Vd); The Mood (Garland, Razaf) ; 
Bugle Call Rag (Elmer Schoebel, Bill Meyers, 
Jack Pettis). 

(R.C.A. 12 in. LP RD27057—37s. 63d.) 

Miller (tmb); Jimmy Abato, Tex Beneke, Al 
Klink, Hal McIntyre, Wilbur Schwartz (sazes) ; 
John Best, Clyde Hurley, Lee Knowles, R. D. 
McMickle (tpis); Tommy Mack, Al Mastren, Paul 
Tanner (itmbs); J. C. McGregor (pno); Richard 
Fisher (gir); Rowland Bundock (bass); Maurice 
Purtill (drs}. Vocs: (a) Ray Eberle; (5) Marion 
Hutton. 6/10/1939. Carnegie Hall, New York. (Am. 
Victor.) 


It comes as something of a shock to realise 
that these recordings will soon be 20 years old. 
Apart from some of the singing, the perform- 
ances and arrangements do not date in the 
slightest. Made at a 1939 Carnegie Hall 
concert, the reproduction, except for the 
vocalists sometimes seeming rather submerged 
by the band, is better than one might expect. 
As for the playing, this dance orchestra still 
sounds about the best to date, even though at 
the time of this concert it had been formed for 
little over a year and had still to reach the 
height of its popularity. 

Only when it attempts to rival the great 
Negro swing groups—as on Count Basie’s One 
O’Clock Jump, for example—does the Miller 
Orchestra come off second best, though com- 
pared with the Basie or Lunceford bands in full 
cry, its jazz efforts do sound somewhat stiff and 
unyielding. The majority of the arrangements, 
all with that distinctive sound from the reed 
section, with clarinet playing the lead parts, will 
be familiar to Miller enthusiasts. B.D. 


Sleeve Note: Anonymous. Mainly details of tunes 
and a brief note on concert. 


* Jack Montrose 
** Blues And Vanilla ”’ 

***} Concertino Da Camera (Blues And Vanilla) 
(Montrose) (a); Bockhanal (Montrose) (5); 
Don’t Get Around Much Anymore (Ellington) 
(b); Bernie’s Tune (Bernie Miller) (0); For 
The Fairest (Montrose) (6); A Dandy Line 
(Montrose) (0) 

(R.C.A. 12 in. LP RD27023—37s. 63d.) 


(a)—Montrose (inr) ; Joe Maini (alto) ; Red Norvo 
(vib); Walter Clarke (bass); Shelly Manne (drs). 
Spring, 1957. U.S.A. (Am. Victor.) 

(b)—Montrose (inr); Norvo (vib); James Hall 
(gtr); Max Bennett (bass); Bill Dolney (drs). Do. 
Do. (Do.) 

Concertino Da Camera takes up one entire side 
of this LP. Divided into two sections—Blues 
and Vanilla—it is a buoyant, even exuberant 
work, but with too much time devoted to the 
reiteration of its handful of simple themes. Yet 

















